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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENT 


“IN MY END IS MY BEGINNING” 


IY © oo 


ee vt sad WTS Cd 
THE EFFECTS OF INTEMPERANCE. 
From the Exhibition of Dutch and Flemish Masters at Slatter’s Gallery. 


‘ X J HEN Moser, Life Master at the Academy Schools in the 
great days of Reynolds, tried to instil into a certain 
young William Blake an admiration for the fine finish 

of Rubens and Le Brun, that young rebel records: ‘“‘How I did 

secretly rage! Also I spoke my mind. I said to Moser, ‘These 

things which you call finished are not even begun, how then can 
they be finished?’ The man who does not know the beginning 
cannot know the end of art.’ 

This problem of ends and beginnings, of finish or mere flying 
Start, is ever present with us in the galleries to-day. To Blake, of 
course, with his deeply spiritual interpretation of the whole purpose 
of art there was an unresolved conflict between the perfection of 
technical achievement in the hands of such materially minded 
artists as Rubens or Le Brun and their spiritual poverty of meaning. 
His whole philosophy of life was a paradox which equated the 
success of material with failure; interpreted birth into “‘this 
vegetable world” as tragedy, and death as a release from its bonds ; 
and accepted the world beyond the contact of the five senses as 
real, so that imagination was the true province of the artist and 
scientific reason his bane. Technically, therefore, he opposed 
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By JAN STEEN. 
PERSPEX’S choice for the Picture of the Month. 


himself to the surface verisimilitude of oil-painting and sought only 
for symbols which would lead the mind through to spiritual truth. 

Strangely, his anti-materialism has triumphed in contemporary 
art ; but, as so often with successful revolution, the triumph has 
proved a complete defeat for the Cause. Blake would loathe most 
modern art as much or more than he loathed the ostentatious 
paragons of his own day. He would realise that if it had escaped 
the prison of the body it had gone into the solitary confinement of 
the individual mind, not into the outer freedom of the spirit ; that 
it had abandoned Rubens’ fat women for the contemporary artist’s 
inflated mind. From his viewpoint Reynolds’ Discourses might 
waste themselves on art earthbound in an animal and vegetable world, 
like his ‘‘Nebuchadnezzar” ; but Herbert Read’s Art Now would 
still be bowed to the earth by mind, like his ‘‘Newton.”’ 

These thoughts on ultimates may have been evoked by the 
exhibition at the Tate of the new Blakes acquired from the Graham 
Robertson bequest and the fine “Circle of the Life of Man” which 
was discovered at Arlington Court in Devonshire when this became 
the property of the National Trust. The enrichment of the Blake 
collection at the Tate is gratifying ; but the display of the pictures 
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on a central screen under the dome-light is far from satisfactory, 
and the Arlington Court picture suffers very badly from the reflec- 
tions which result from this lighting. This picture is an example 
of Blake’s packed mysticism. In a carefully organised composition 
it shows the passage of man’s spirit into body and on to earth and 
its release back to the Creator through the river and sea of death. 
Happily, on this occasion Blake has used a thin coating of gesso 
on stiff paper and has not used the heavy varnish or glue which 
ruins so many of his paintings in tempera on gesso-covered panels 
or canvases. Now that the picture has been cleaned it is in excellent 
condition despite its neglect by the original owners, for it was 
found among some rubbish on the top of a pantry cupboard by the 
Trust authorities. Its future, I understand, is undecided, but we 
will hope that the National Trust will leave it on loan to the Blake 
Room at the Tate for a considerable time, or permanently. 

Incidentally, the pictures now under the care of the National 
Trust must form one of the greatest collections in the country. 
May we make a suggestion: that they should be the subject 
of a Winter Exhibition at Burlington House, and that the 
Trust should benefit from the proceeds to carry on its magnificent 
work ? 

To return to our theme, however, it may be that the train of 
thought was really started not in the Blake Room at the Tate but 
in those devoted to the exhibition organised by the Contemporary 
Art Society under the title “The Private Collector,”” which exhibited 
contemporary pictures owned by the members and thus coming to 
the show warm from the walls of their homes. For so much of 
this contemporary art might in an un-Blakean sense fall under his 
stricture of being called finished when they are not even begun— 
or at least are only just begun. Finish is out of fashion. Indeed, 
a picture like Stanley Spencer’s almost famous “Swan Upping’”’ 
for all its modernismus looks slightly old-fashioned in this galére 
precisely because it is finished, standing at least midway between 
his Pre-Raphaelite mood and his religious symbolism. The 
“‘Gypsophila” or ‘“The Bridle Path” in the former vein, and “The 
Last Supper”’ in the latter, emphasise the point. By the time these 
notes appear we shall know which of his diverse personalities has 
returned to the academic fold at the R.A. which he left some years 
ago because his characteristic modern work was unacceptable. 

If Spencer typifies in his one person the two sides of this question, 
many of the outstanding artists exhibited in this remarkable cross- 
section of contemporary painting and sculpture stand very definitely 
on the side of that modern sketchiness which retains the qualities 
of inspiration at the cost of finish. In any century but our own 
many of these pictures now acceptable as completed works of art 
would only pass muster as the first rough jottings made by the 
artists for their own guidance ; to-day they are hailed as excellent 
precisely for this quality. Frances Hodgkins, daringly to quote 
an example, seems to me to achieve only the merest suggestion of 
form in the muddiest of colours. I know that this should draw 
forth an anguished scream from her devotees, and I will add to its 
chorus by citing David Jones’ linear scribbles, Christopher Wood's 
crude landscapes, Graham Sutherland’s whatever-they-ares ; and 
in sculpture Reginald Butler’s wrought-iron meat-jacks and Robert 
Adam’s cuniform figures. If this lays me open to the accusation of 
lacking sensibility to some deep underlying aesthetic I retort with 
an emphatic Tu quoque. 

All of which does not mean that one did not enjoy an impressive 
amount of the works shown in this exhibition for it covers practically 
all the ground of our British art since Steer (whose magnificent 
“Chepstow Castle’”’ was loaned by Her Majesty the Queen) and 
Sickert led the way with British Impressionism, and the Camden 
Town group followed. Not that one need go back as far as these 
or to such veterans as Augustus John for fine work. Victor Pasmore 
in his Whistlerian mood has some lovely paintings ; Tristram Hillier, 
Edward Burra, John Tunnard, John Piper, and other more recent 
artists are noticeable in a show of very many good things. 

Matthew Smith, who has most of a large wall in this Tate show, 
can be studied in the more chastened medium of water-colour 
drawings at the Redfern Gallery. In his most characteristic vein 
Blake would probably dismiss him as unfinished in the sense that 
he applied the term to Rubens, whilst I apply the term to him 
because of that crudity of technique for which his lavish colour has 
to be accepted as a compensation. In the water-colours we are 
able to enjoy the basic design and rhythmic qualities of his work. 
There is still the feeling that these are frankly sketches and sugges- 
tions for paintings rather than works of art as an end in themselves. 
The sweep of the linear colour designs gives them verve; and 
they have the charm of retaining the freshness of a first fine careless 
rapture. But—and this is the point—the rapture is careless. That 
is the difference between so much art to-day and that of yesterday. 


One senses it at once when we see the works of the Old Masters, 
even the rebel masters of French XIXth century painting. There 
has, for instance, been an exceedingly fine exhibition of ‘‘The 
School of 1830 in France” at Wildenstein’s, a title which chiefly 
denotes the Barbizon painters. Millet and Corot overtop all the 
others, but by their sincerity, their love of earth and nature, and 
the poetry of mood which they put into their work they established 
something new in art. There was exhibited, beside the magnificent 
“Faggot Carriers’’ of Millet and a number of his other works, a 
gem-like ‘“‘Faggot Gatherers” and a drawing which was evidently the 
first essay for the work. There are interesting changes when the 
artist comes to make his picture from his sketch, and even the 
sketch has a degree of finish which would be remarkable in these 
days. The change in the tension of the hand of the sitting figure 
reveals how carefully these men worked. Indeed, the thrill of so 
much of the work of Millet comes from these wonderful renderings 
of the tensions of his figures—the pressure on the feet, the suggestion 
of the weight of the body thrown upon one leg—what a sculptor 
he might have been! Much of the rest of this exhibition was 
concerned with that poetry of earth and of light which makes these 
Barbizon men the forerunners of the Impressionists. Even the 
least of them have a sincerity and a power over their medium 
which makes such an exhibition as this worth while. 

And the work is finished. How amazed any one of these men 
would be if they could stray into such an exhibition as that amazing 
“In Paris Now”’ which is on at the Leicester Galleries. From the 
standpoint of the sheer painter they might indeed echo Blake’s 
cry as they stood before the canvases of such men as Pierre Tal Coat 
or others who more and more paint less and less. One picture 
by Tal Coat called ‘“‘Le Rocher” showed half a dozen bounding 
lines in faint grey enclosing patches barely stained with yellow or 
off-white. It might have represented the blurred outline of hedges 
round a couple of fields seen from an aeroplane from a great height 
on a misty morning. This was the keynote of much of this con- 
temporary abstraction. As T. S. Eliot, from whom I have 
purloined my title for these comments, said in an early poem : 

“This is the way the world ends, 
Not with a bang but a whimper.” 

The earlier of these abstractionists, such as Leger, do make a bang, 
sometimes a rather meaningless bang, but nevertheless something 
certain and determined. Jacque Villon, another of the old-timers 
for he was born in 1875, contributes a delightful ‘Portrait de 
l’artiste.”” I am willing to be told that all this abstraction is in 
accord with Walter Pater’s ideal for all art as approaching the 
condition of music, but music includes Beethoven's Fifth Symphony 
as well as an asthmatic street beggar’s tune on a tin whistle. No; 
once again I may be lacking in some subtle sensitiveness to exquisite 
painterly quality, but this ultra~modernity is not for me. 

I did enjoy the exhibition running with this at the Leicester, a 
show of George Ehrlich’s sculpture and drawings, largely drawings 
for the sculpture. True, his youths and maidens also have a quality 
of frailty, but there is poetry in the sensitiveness, a lovely sculp- 
turesque massing of the slim figures, a unity and individual vision. 
Such a work as the bronze “Shivering Boy”’ is entirely satisfying. 
Ehrlich’s drawings, too, even though they are sketches for inter- 
pretation into the medium of clay or ultimate bronze, are themselves 
finished things. There is nothing tentative, indecisive. 

One other exhibition of the month which, though it did not yield 
entirely satisfactory results yet had a memorable individuality 
was that of Ernest Norland at Twenty Brook Street. Norland was 
born near Prague, and after many vicissitudes, like Ehrlich, has 
settled here and become a naturalised subject. His travels in art 
theory and practice have been extensive, taking him at one period 
to abstraction, but now he tends to concentrate upon a simplified 
and styleised painting of the human figure. There is still a para- 
mount concern with design values, and there is pleasing colour. 
Sometimes in one work he mixes his manners, but against this he 
can produce a bold and well-painted study such as his ‘Steelworker’ 
or the “‘Boy and Girl.” These at least have the feeling that the 
artist knows where he is going and has definitely arrived there, 
whether you or I or William Blake approve of his destination or not. 

It is probably this feeling of certainty which delights us in the 
works of the Old Masters. Here is finish so thorough that it really 
was the thing against which Blake was in spiritual, though not in 
technical, revolt. June, when London is under the spell of the 
Antique Dealers’ Fair, is perhaps the highlight of the exhibition 
of Old Master art here and I hope to return to it then ; but meantime, 
as bearing on this subject of finish, one turns to such an exhibition 
as that at Slatter’s Gallery. A regular event of this season, this 
exhibition always contains some works of outstanding importance. 
The high-light of this year’s show is Jan Steen’s famous “‘The 
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THE FAGGOT GATHERERS. By MILLET. 
From “The School of 1830 in France” at Wildenstein’s. 


Effects of Intemperance,”’ a morality by that great XVIIth century 
Dutchman which is also a tour de force of fine painting in the Dutch 
manner. The one picture contains half a dozen careful figure 
paintings and as many or more still life groups, set in a wonderful 
interior lighted as the XVIIth century Dutchmen knew how to 
light their interiors. Perhaps it was the absolute finish of these 
Old Masters which turned modern painting to the impromptu in 
search for new qualities. For this Jan Steen is in key with so much 
else in this one exhibition of two dozen pictures. A delightful 
canvas by Samuel van Hoogstraten, ““The Young Mother,” shows 
how perfectly the lesser known men could paint. Or there is the 
appeal of Cornelis Bega’s picture, “The Young Greengrocer,” one 
of the most charming figures in this intimate Dutch art set against 
brilliant studies of her fruit and vegetables. And here, too, are 
landscapes, flower studies, Van der Neer’s sensational “Fire at 
Amsterdam,” a host of other Dutch and Flemish paintings 
belonging to the days when finish was the only mode. 

One wonders what these Dutchmen would have thought of 
the insouciance of such a modern as Raoul Dufy, an exhibition of 
whose works constitutes the Premiere at the fine new galleries of 
Lefevre in Bruton Street. Dufy is the apotheosis of that sketchiness 
which is the keynote of our times. He is everlastingly gay, witty, 
amusing, but in no age save our own would these pictures have 
passed for anything more than the first quick sketches planned for 
an artist’s own use. Weask no more. Champagne bubbles, songs 
in a cabaret, badinage at a party: it is enough; and Raoul Dufy 
supplies it in the best Parisian style. Only it becomes almost 
impossible to find a definition of art which will cover this and the 
Dutchmen, and Corot and Millet, and Blake who would have 
weighed them all in the balance and found them wanting. 
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A Little Child Shall Lead Them 


I cannot imagine how they spin out the long hours which 

their regular salary cheques demand should be spent in 
their classrooms ; nor what magnificent self-restraint they impose 
upon themselves to save interference with the flow of unsullied 
inspiration from what would have been their pupils in the old days 
before Prof. Cizek, of Vienna and beloved memory, set the fashion 
for Child Art. It is, of course, all part of the modern theory that 
anything is art except proficiency. 

The doctrine has received a fresh chorus of unstinted praise as 
the result of an exhibition of the work of Egyptian youth who were 
saved from instruction by Habib Gorgi Bey. Let us say at once 
that the exhibition was in itself excellent and showed some sculpture 
which was an absolute delight, and some fascinating tapestries. 
It was beautifully displayed and Prof. Gorgi was there to explain 
his theories with tremendous enthusiasm. Those theories depend 
largely upon there being an “inner order of the soul’’ which, left 
alone, will find expression in modelled clay or woven threads. His 
charges, gathered from the unsophisticated villages of Egypt, 
retain this order better than if their life and culture were, say, 
Wigan-cum-Hollywood. The life they have as background is 
peopled by figures draped most sculpturesquely, and by animals. 
They have thus a distinct advantage over a civilisation whose 
standards of excellence rise to creased trousers, hair-do’s, and motor 
cars. Their sculpture in particular revealed this advantage: the 
exquisitely simplified draperies just hinting the form beneath, 
the rhythmic folds uniting figure to figure in even the most com- 
plicated groups, the mother and child, man and animal motifs ; 
everything made for a beauty which any European sculptor would 
envy. 

Confronted by this excellence and Habib Gorgi’s enthusiasm, 
those innocents the art critics and the anti-art educationists im- 
mediately claimed another triumphant demonstration of art without 
instruction. It was urged that this wisdom of Old Nile could 
be repeated beside the Thames if only we had teachers who would 
not-teach as splendidly as Habib Gorgi. 


Strangely—as with the work of that pioneer of “‘free expression,” 
Cizek—certain obvious facts escaped the notice of these advocates. 
One is that there is an uncanny similarity of style under each 
“inspirer” which changes under any other. This Egyptian work 
was no exception : one had to look several times to discover whether 
pieces by the elder scholars were by one called Missac or by another 
called Husny. Perhaps this did come from that mystic “order of 
the soul”’ since we are told that no other direction was given ; and 
heaven forfend that this art should derive from copying other work 
either ancient or contemporary. 

The next phenomenon is even more disconcerting, or should be, 
to the inner-order-of-the-soul and all-children-are-artists-if-only- 
they-remain-untaught theorists. It is, in Churchillian phrase, 
that so much is owing to so few. Among these Egyptians 
three names recur, two of them with quite startling regularity. 
Universal genius dwindles down to Miss A., Miss B., and 
Mr. D., whose productions over a decade almost fill the exhibition. 
When one puts this fact against the length of time during which 
this experiment has evidently continued, against the inevitability 
of attracting to the classes just those likely to prove geniuses, against 
the size and population drawn upon, it begins to look as though 
universality easily tapped by the right kind of encouragement 
might not really be the explanation. Any art teacher, even those 
who teach, will discover in the course of ten years’ experience a few 
rare spirits who have that strange thing, talent. More especially 
is this true if their classes achieve a reputation which attracts the 
cream of Vienna or of Egypt. 

I do not doubt that these modern methods are more likely to 
discover this talent and less likely to stifle it than those wrestlings 
with the tantalising symmetry of conventionalised acanthus leaves 
or dull portrayal of jam-jars which blighted our own youthful 
genius. But, alas, only the wishful thinking of such naive souls 
as art critics, heads of U.N.E.S.C.O., or freedom of expression 
educationists can imagine that a capacity to produce art is widespread 
either on the Nile or on the banks of the more turgid Thames. It 
might also be well to remember the shattering truth that so much of 
the great art of the world has been produced by people who have 
been—horresco referens—taught. 


N: art teacher worthy the name these days dares to teach. 
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SYSTEM AND ENCHANTMENT—ANDRE LHOTE 


BY RUSSELL WARREN HOWE 


¢ 

NDRE LHOTE has three lives: one is in the studio in the Rue 
d’Odessa where pupils from Brazil, China, Britain and the Balkans 
come to hear the theories of Piero della Francesca ; one is in the 
prodigious stream of articles and books of painting theory which have 
made of Lhote perhaps France’s most lucid contemporary critic ; and 
the other is behind an oaken penthouse door which bears the notice : 
“No interviews, no articles, no prefaces, no visitors, no lectures—André 

Lhote.” 

Lhote was one of the first to break away from doctrinaire cubism 
and produce a more palatable, more palettable art tempered with dis- 
ciplines learnt in cubism. In the Rue d’Odessa he teaches the new 
generation that the basic problem for a painter is to synthesize the 
subject in working sketches and then produce a picture in which all 
the shadows are grouped together and in which the forms and colours 
are worked and studied until an advanced harmony of cold and warm 
tones is attained. The first principle, he says, gives monumentality, 
and the second beauty. That is the technics of the problem. But he 
also tells them that the finished, long-thought-out work must give an 
impression of unconsidered, almost haphazard creativeness if it is to 
have any real value. 

Lhote’s other two lives are complementary, for he has been writing 
about painting almost as long as he has been painting. He was born 
in 1885 in Bordeaux, and at thirteen he became a “‘sculptor’s apprentice.” 
A few years later he was at the Autumn Salon in Paris, hearing Douanier 
Rousseau and his friends talk about a Rousseau landscape but not daring 
to approach the group because “I was only just up from the provinces. 
Then, with his eyes on Braque, he threw himself into the new, geometrical 
experiments and began what is probably the most methodical painting 
career of our time. When he broke away from hard-and-fast cubism 
it was to Frenchify this Spanish-inspired painting by humanizing it: 
and he did this by borrowing the artistic munificence and sumptuosity 
of Bonnard. With this acquired, he was able to paint the “‘world broken 
into pieces,’’ which he claims is the only world that an honest contem- 
porary artist can see, without transgressing the principle of gentleness 
which is the traditional factor of French painting. 

And when I protested to him recently that Bonnard did not see a 
world broken into pieces (un monde amorcelé), he answered quickly : 
“Bonnard broke his colours into pieces: he was unable to paint a white 
plate ; it was blue, red, yellow, purple, never plain white.” 

In his studio flat near the Lion of Belfort, Lhote lives as an artist 
undoubtedly should—in luxury. The studio abounds in curios 
and paintings which mark all the phases and moods of his life. 
Negro fetishes, Flemish primitives, Piero della Francesca, an 
enormous Spanish doll, early Lhotes and a typically Chinese, 
much-too-Epicurean head of Gautama look down on M. Lhote’s 
own aesthetic head of grey curling hair. Lhote sits near a radiator 
in red-striped pyjamas and a Paisley dressing-gown, fearing the 
rigours of winter and twitching his toes thankfully in the purple 
velvet fur-lined booties which a thoughtful Marc Chagall sent him 
once from New York. Full of reassuring bonhomie, Lhote is a 
mixture of stout common sense and unreserved artist: he is clear- 
thinking and speaks well. 

He begins to talk about painting: “I work on several paintings 
at the same time. It is one of my main principles. The picture 
must be completely executed in my mind, and all the preliminary 
drawings, water-colours and gouaches must have been examined 
for all their possibilities before I begin, and then one must have 


(la course ad la mort) which began in America. 
business, business! We must buy, use up and throw away! These 
are ignoble, inhuman sentiments. 
All ‘modern’ painters are conservative. 

“There was a time when a painting was ‘continuous’; t 
was the painting of the Primitives, the contemplation of an ideal 
world. Then, with Rembrandt, comes anxiety, dramatic angular 
lighting. 
break them up so that they shall be an image of our inharmonious 
world. Our world is not the world of yesterday. 
years ago, a hen laid fifty eggs a year: 
hundred and fifty, but they are not the same eggs. 
years ago Sauerkraut was an invalid’s dish ; 
grown on artificial manure and Sauerkraut is as hard as bread ; 
they are no longer the same cabbages. 


An André Lhote working sketch ; 
of light on a model. 


“The world is going along too quickly. It is the death- 


Now we can no longer paint ‘continuous’ objects. 





this one studies the effect 


-race 


It is business, 


Me, I like to conserve things. 


here 


We 


A hundred 
now it is forced, it lays a 
A hundred 
now cabbages are 


These are banal things, 


time to reflect before one finishes. One must delay as long as 
possible the moment when one first puts brush to canvas. The 
young are too impatient, they go to the thing too quickly. They 
are impetuous for love without any wooing. Wooing is the pleasanter 
of the two: that’s what they don’t understand. My pupils never 
want to go back to a picture which they judge to be finished. It’s 
done, they say. And if I leave them with the same model for a 
fortnight, the studio becomes magically empty. The trouble is 
that they think they paint instinctively. 

“The problem,” Lhote says later, “‘is to achieve an abstraction 
by arguing it out with nature. Abstraction is the image of escape : 
the world becomes more and more uniform, more and more tire- 
some, more and more monotonous, more and more threatening ; 
art becomes more and more of a refuge. But the abstract should 
be, and is by its very essence, representative. Abstraction means 
ridding oneself of several things in order to keep at least one element. 
An abstraction of everything means precisely nothing to me.” 

Lhote goes to the material root of modern painting : 


but they are our time ; we stand, looking on at a world in pieces. 
Well, in a picture one must create a coherent world, but the coherent 
world of Poussin and Giotto was made of whole objects and now 
ours is made of debris. 

“T paint a broken world, but acalm one. In spite of everything, 
we keep to-day to the traditional rules of painting. After all, there 
aren’t fifty ways of composing a picture.’ 

I asked Lhote if he did not think that a picture should be a 
piece of entertainment as well as an image of our time, whether 
he did not agree with Matisse that a painting should be ‘‘something 
like a good armchair.” 

Lhote replied: “‘A delectation, yes. An ‘armchair,’ no.” And 
he added: “One must not take too seriously what painters say. 
They are no longer able to philosophize on their art. Da Vinci 
could philosophize, even Delacroix, but to-day one speaks in little 
jokes ; except perhaps Braque—he has said some very intelligent 
things about painting.” 

I mentioned Maurice Vlaminck’s recent article in a Paris paper, 
in which he accused Picasso of having dragged down French 
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SYSTEM AND ENCHANTMENT 


tradition. I asked Lhote if he thought racial or national tradition 
was a support or an obstacle for painting. Lhote in his reply was 
unusually severe. 

“Viaminck is talentless, mischievous and an ambitionist. The 
best he has ever done is a more easily marketable Cézanne. With 
Fauvism, Matisse did everything and Vlaminck did the same thing 
in brighter colours. If Matisse painted in maroon, Vlaminck used 
vermillion. His paintings are just little witticisms. But tradition is 
another matter. I have pupils from South America who believe that 
Picasso is baroque, romantic. They say I represent French tradition. 
My colours are less vivid, for example. I remain very traditionalist.” 

“Tradition is a root,”’ I said. ‘But isn’t it also a limitation ?” 

“Tradition is unbounded,”’ Lhote insisted. ‘What is French 
tradition? It is calm, purity, craftsmanship. Italian art is more 
flamboyant, more ardent: it isn’t intimate. But one should not 
be traditionalist on purpose. At the moment, I am studying again 
the Dutch painting of the XVIIth century.”” I looked at a large 
black-and-white Vermeer print pinned on the studio wall behind 
him, and Lhote, as though describing it, went on: “They created 
a microcosm, a complete world.” 

Then, shrugging his shoulders, he added: 
longer create that, not in our time.” 

He showed me a vast collection of very fine gouache landscapes 
which he had done during the summer months in Roussillon, a 
red and yellow land where ochre is quarried. Lhote had done 
three, four or five paintings of each subject. Each painting took 
a different problem and went into it. With these, and with careful, 
geometric working drawings in Indian ink, Lhote compiles his 
canvases, slowly, during the winter. It has been his routine for 
years. These systematic preliminary drawings and paintings give 
a splendid impression of craftsmanship. I have never seen so 
much thought in small, swiftly-executed works, such infinite study 
of composition, planes, colours, angular but not disturbing forms. 
He paints as a writer writes. And in every gouache, however 
abstract, there was also uncannily the sense of gradually receding 
planes. I told him a spectator found this a means of going into 
and coming away from a painting. With two-dimensional painting, 
like for instance some of the Fernand Léger pictures, I said one 
often went halfway to being delighted, to appreciating, and then 
was forced to stop. 

“That is because planes gives intimacy,” said Lhote. “One 
can, if one wishes, sacrifice the planes to a fine colour, but that 
crushes. A good housepainter’s yellow is striking, but one mustn’t 
crush everything. On the contrary, one must construct.” 

Lhote no longer paints many still lifes or figures, and he says 
of his choice of subject: “I insist on painting landscapes, above 
all because no one else seems to take it seriously. There is only 
Jacques Villon and myself. And the reason why people don’t take 
it seriously is that all the public, all the Press are subjugated by 
Picasso, who does not happen to be interested in landscape-painting. 
I do not criticize Picasso, but I criticize the snobbishness of so 
many of the public. 

“France lends itself to landscape-painting. One can find so 
many elements in such a small space.” 

Lhote says of his present palette: ‘‘I use gammas that are less 
and less vivid every year, and I think one should only have two 
or three colours in a picture: the rest should be neutral.” 

We spoke about the young painting and I asked him if he did not 
think many quite promising new painters were sacrificing their talent 
in a search for effect. Lhote agreed and railed against“‘eccentricities’’ 

“There is no need to seek effects. One has only to look at 
nature. One has only to look at a forest, undergrowth, a seaport. 
And one must choose simple things which can become utterly 
mystical.’”” He showed me a gouache landscape which derived 
most of its force from a group of rhythmically swaying trees. 

“There are a thousand things which hold those trees to the ground, 
but a touch of the brush and voila! they move in a musical rhythm. 
Another touch of the brush and there would be nothing—and that 
is why one has to stop. 

“Here then is my art: seek out the plastic elements in a subject, 
rid those elements of their parasites and at once one arrives in a 
land of enchantment. There is not the least need for these— 
eccentricities. Look at Piero della Francesca. A painting should 
be truth and invention, discontinuity and unity, flatness and space, 
architecture and music. All contrary things should be joined 
together.” 

“And it is those contradictions,” I suggested, ‘“‘which allow the 
spectator to ‘finish’ the painting himself as he looks on.’ 

“Precisely. A picture is a springboard. You might perhaps 
tell Matisse that in my opinion a picture is more of a springboard 
than an armchair.” 


“But one can no 
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Thirty years ago as good a critic as Lewis Hind could say of 
Jan van der Heyden strangely that “his whole heart was not in 
painting’’ on the evidence that he invented the fire engine and 
introduced the use of street lamps! If the stricture be true it 
must also be applied to Leonardo da Vinci. But we have learned 
to appreciate the extraordinary quality of van der Heyden first for 
his Street scenes, and then for those freer landscapes where his 
handling of sky and trees showed anew his typical quality of minute 
detail and yet of synthesis. Jan van der Heyden takes the risk 
that we will not see the wood for the trees, the tree for the leaves, or 
the house for the bricks ; but his particular genius is that he does 
give us both part and whole. 

This ‘“‘View of the Heerengracht’”’ in Amsterdam is a triumph 
of his method. There is a freedom in the composition happier 
than his more stiffly-planned town scenes: trees, water, and sky, 
and the romantic lines and lighting of the bridge dominate the peeps 
of the fine houses. Yet it is town, and never was he more brilliant 
in his handling of weathered brickwork than in the foreground 
embankment. The artist has signed it on the corner-stone of this 
wall. 

The panel is at present in the possession of W. E. Duits. Its 
history takes it back to Amsterdam in the mid-XVIIIth century, 
thence to the Lehmann Collection in Paris and on into the Alfred 
de Rothschild Collection. Its exhibition at Mr. Duits’ gallery in 
Duke Street should help us to realise anew how versatile and fine 
an artist Jan van der Heyden was. 
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The cupboard illustrated below is the specimen referred to 
in Part I, Dutch Furniture, April issue, as Fig. XI; it is the only 
cupboard known that bears an inscription in the frieze (Respect 
God, our destiny). 





“‘Hollandsche Kast”’ (cupboard fromthe provinceof 
Holland), oak and ebony with motto in the frieze. 
Museum Huis Lambert van Meerten, Delft. 








Fig. I. Doll’s House. The so-called Czar Peter the Great’s doll’s house contained in a cupboard resting on legs (not 
shown here), in the Boulle manner; worked in tortoiseshell with pewter inlays. Made between 1680-1710 by Piemont 


and Voorhout. 


in Part I our only references were pictures of the time. We 

might fall back on pictures again for the description of the 
furniture of the second half of the XVIIth century and the XVIIIth, 
were we not in the possession of far better instruments of reference 
in the delightful dolls’ houses, then in the height of fashion. Although 
we in the Netherlands were not the inventors of that fashion of 
making exact replicas of patrician houses—the Victoria and Albert 
Museum is in the possession of some English ones—yet the Dutch 
have had a great fancy for these extremely expensive toys.’ Several 
times the question has been asked, what these exquisite and exact 
replicas were made for. Certainly not for the children! Not even 
the most awful “nouveau riche” could afford to have some of the 
best artists and craftsmen working for as long as five years on such 
a piece at a cost of about £20,ooo—present-day value—just to give 
the youngsters a few pleasant moments in breaking and soiling the 
contents. No, decidedly those were toys for grown-ups. Professor 
Vogelsang used to assume that those dolls’ houses were a feature to 
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Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 


DUTCH FURNITURE Part 
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be shown after the extraordinarily heavy dinners our ancestors 
used to indulge in. When everybody rose more or less soused from 
table, intellectual conversation would have been too much a strain 
for the company, so contemplating a doll’s house shaped after your 
own mansion did very well to give your guests the opportunity to 
reorganise their brain powers. However, we antiquarians are very 
grateful to the people who left us the most splendid material to 
get acquainted with the way of living of bygone days. 

In this article I should like to explain the Dutch houses between 
1680 and 1710 and their contents with the so-called Czar Peter the 
Great’s doll’s house, now in the Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam. Czar 
Peter stayed in the Netherlands in the year 1697 when he worked 
for a short time as a shipwright in the village of Zaandam in the 
neighbourhood of Amsterdam. Tradition has it that he saw a doll’s 
house at one of his friends and ordered his resident at Amsterdam, 
Christoffel Brants, to have one made. However, after completion, 
the thrifty Czar could not part with the sum spent in manufacturing 
the house—fl. 20,200, the sum I had in mind, speaking of the 
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1 equivalent of £20,000 in present- 
day money. So the unlucky Mijn- 
heer Brants had to pay up himself. 
Delightful as this story might be, 
in the last years doubts have 
arisen as to the exactness of this 
beautiful story. The splendid 
cupboard housing the doll’s 
mansion worked in tortoiseshell 
with pewter inlays in the Boulle 
manner is adorned with the mono- 
gram CB, possibly referring to 
Christoffel Brants but more likely 
to Christoffel Beudeker, a well- 
known collector of the second 
half of the XVIIth century. One 
may now assume that for him 
this house had been manufactured. 
The contents have certainly 
diminished in the course of the 
centuries—not in the least by the 
then existing custom to present 
important visitors with an item 
thereof. None the less it gives a 
particularly good idea of the 
mansions of the merchant princes 
of Amsterdam. 

Let us look a bit more closely 
at it, just as if we have risen some 
moments ago from the hospitable 
dinner table of Mijnheer Brants 

. or Beudeker (Fig. I). On the 
ground floor we have from left to 
right: a large pantry, certainly 
used as a dining-room on the 
days no guests were invited, when 
the masters dined together with 
the servants, a custom abolished Fig. II. The Pantry used as a Dining-room. 
not so very long ago (in the Pick- 
wick Papers it is still in full swing). Next to it the kitchen, surely the great hall, a still standing feature of every self-respecting family 
on a very reduced scale. Then on the extreme right the master’s mansion at Amsterdam. Next to it the entrance leading by a 
study-annexe-library. On the first floor we start with the “‘zaal,” lengthy corridor from the front door to the garden. Now some of my 

readers might be wondering 
: . how the entrance can possibly 
Fig. III. The Study and Library. be on the fest Gece. Usually 
the Amsterdam “grachten” 
mansions have the ground floor 
sunk about three feet under 
street level. To reach the front 
door one has to climb about 
eight or ten doorsteps, known 
as the “‘stoep.’”’ Only the visitors 
for the residing family used this 
“stoep’”’ and the front door, as 
under the doorsteps a second 
door gave access to the ground 
floor, to be used by servants and 
tradesmen. Your editor will not 
allow me‘ to put in too many 
photographs, otherwise I had 
certainly included the front of 
one of those stately mansions. 
To the right we find the master’s 
bedroom, that happens to be 
used as lying-in room just 
now, reason why we leave it 
immediately and climb the 
stairs to the attic, to be found 
in the middle of the second 
floor. On the left of this floor the 
mangling room and to the right 
the nursery. Servants’ apart- 
ments must be assumed tucked 
away under the roof-beams. 

After this cursory look it 
might be worth while to visit 
some of the rooms more ex- 
plicitly, as we are still studying 
furniture. Returning to the 
ground floor again, we start 
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anew in the pantry (Fig. II). As befits a pantry, the room is beset 
with Delft tiles—white ones, except one tile picture under the 
mantelpiece. In the wall has been fitted a large cupboard, where 
the Chinese or Delft services are kept. The cupboard is a painted 
one, an innovation of round about 1680, or better, a revival of a 
decoration scheme out of use since the middle of the XVIth century. 
From that moment onward it grew into quite a rage in some parts 
of Holland during the XVIIIth century, and in one part (the rich 
timber-producing county to the north of Amsterdam and the little 
town of Hindeloopen) furniture with painted decorative flower 
scrolls is still produced. The table and chairs are plain. The 
legs of the gate-leg table have spiral turnings, a distinctive feature 
of this period. Attention must be drawn to the backs of the chairs 
and to their general appearance, so much alike to American furniture. 
We must never forget that New York once was called Nieuw 
Amsterdam and that the Dutch influence in the States has been 
very great in the earlier days. Also there existed between England 
and the Netherlands strong political bonds in those days—our 
Stadhouder William III reigning over the British Isles from 1689- 
1702 as King William III. An interchange of cultural features 
was one of the results, especially amongst high state officials, always 
travelling to and from between our two countries. That heating 
was not as perfect in those days as it is now everywhere in the 
world, except in England, is demonstrated by the foot stoves 
distributed in the room. 

Passing through the kitchen, where no characteristic furniture 
draws our attention, we enter the study and library (Fig. III). 
The first thing to be noticed are the hangings, silk-woven with 
large zigzag decorations in brown on an ochre yellow background. 
Not precisely our taste, but then much used. Several parts of 
similar hangings are preserved in Dutch museums. The second 
interesting item is the Chinese lacquer cabinet containing a col- 
lection of conchylia. The extensive trade with China and Japan 
(until 1866 the Dutch were the only Europeans who had a trading 
office in Japan) had awoke the interest in Oriental things, an interest 
strengthened by the furniture brought back by Dutchmen who had 
lived in the Dutch East Indies. In the next issue I hope to be 
able to show some examples of Indo-European furniture. Lacquer 
cabinets like ours were highly valued and after some time Dutch 
and English cabinet-makers started to imitate the imported ones 
and succeeded so well that sometimes it is hardly possible to dis- 
tinguish European specimens from Far Eastern ones. I must draw 
your attention to the fact that no writing desk is available. In those 
days little desks with a sloping top were used, movable with all 
its contents from one room to the other. 

















Fig. IV (above). The main entrance 
hall. 
Fig. V. The main drawing-room or 
“zaal.”’ 





We climb the staircase to the main 
entrance hall (Fig. IV), where the first 
things we notice are the hallbanken 
(benches) with rather heavy foliage- 
decoration round about the coat of arms 
(alas unidentified) of the master of the 
house. They are in the Frenchified style 
introduced in the Netherlands by Daniel 
Marot (1655-1718), the French architect 
of William III. To the left we enter the 
“zaal,” the hall reserved for festive 
occasions (Fig. V). The walls are decor- 
ated by a close follower of Isaac de 
Moucheron, called N. Piemont. We know 
nothing of his work except the decorations 
under discussion which were duly signed 
by him. The same applies to the cabinet- 
maker signing Voorhout, who made the 
mantelpiece, a very fine example of the 
severe baroque style, decorated with Doric 
columns. The most remarkable piece of 
furniture is the table with movable top 
in the right-hand background. The paint- 
ing of a parrot surrounded by a flower- 
wreath is very ably done. Several of those 
tables are preserved but none of such a 
high quality. They mostly occur bearing 
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Fig. VI. The Master’s 
Bedroom. 





the coat of arms or monogram 
of the owner. Very fashionable 
furniture occupies this room. 
The large armchairs, the chairs, 
table and guéridons all belong 
together and are distinguished 
by their noble, simple form. 
The chairs are upholstered in 
light blue “‘velours d’Utrecht”’ 
with white and yellow trimmings. 
Legs and rungs are turned, with 
blocks interrupting at equal 
distances the turned parts. If 
you find those blocks on chairs 
or tables they will almost cer- 
tainly be Dutch specimens. The 
original conception of those 
chairs and tables is French, but 
they are simplified in the Dutch 
workshops and it does become 
them. Stylish, simple but with 
a real grandeur, they still are the 
pride and nucleus of many a 
Dutch collection. I write these 
lines sitting in a distant cousin 
of the portrayed armchairs so 
you might perhaps guess why 
I am so partial towards them ! 

Let us leave this room and 
cross again the hall into the 
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large bedroom, just now the 

principal room of the house 

(Fig. VI). There is a newborn in the cradle, so we can imagine 
a radiant mother behind the silk curtains of the closet-bedstead 
built in the gorgeous panelling of this beautiful room. Exquisite 
walnut panels are built between Doric and (on the mantelpiece) 
Corinthian columns. The lower half of the panelling has in the 
middle the closet-bedstead with two finely-carved ornaments to 
stress the suspension points of the bed-curtains, taken up by a 
loop in the middle, where two elegant tassels to hoist oneself, hang 
down. On both sides of the bedstead wardrobes are built in the 
wall-panelling. In the photograph you might perceive the master’s 
dressing-gown peeping through one of the half-opened wardrobe 
doors. The tallboy on the left is also built in the wall panelling 
and executed in the same “‘décor.”” It was nothing unusual at the 
time—and in our days it is done again—to bring as much furniture 








as possible into the wall decoration. The chairs and table are of 
the same design as in the pantry. Behind the table stands a confine- 
ment armchair upholstered with a mattress. The young mother 
used this chair again at the first ‘“‘at home” after the birth of the 
baby, where the youngster was handed round to all the doting 
friends, warmed to enthusiasm by a very beautiful kind of eggnogg, 
called “‘kandeel,’’ nowadays still the topic of every well-managed 
lying-in visit. After having thrown a glance at the long cord attached 
to the cradle enabling the mother to rock the cradle while in bed, 
we wish the proud mother all the luck possible with her baby and 
tiptoe out of the room to visit the nursery (Fig. VII). A lordly 
bedstead is the most catching feature of the room. Would it be 
inaccurate to presume that the nursery can be used when necessary 
as a visitor’s room? Not at all, as the Dutch were—and are— 
thrifty people and, even if they 
belonged to the wealthiest men 
of their time, had comparatively 
small houses. There is not much 
remarkable in furniture in this 
room except the bed and the 
jolly baby-chair. It is a six- 
cornered one with a little cup- 
board in front, every commodity 
inside and remarkable for the 
beautiful scroll at the top. A 
counting frame is attached. 
You must never be too late to 
teach the most needed practices 
to the youngsters ! 

And so we leave this com- 
modious, stately house, thanking 
the proprietor for his kindness 
to show it to us and give us an 
idea of warm, joyous, cosy 
family-life, still—if you will 
allow a poor Dutchman a little 
bragging—one of the best feat- 
ures of the Dutch ! 

'Dr. S. Muller Fzn. and Prof. 


Dr. W. Vogelsang — ‘‘Hollandische 
Patrizierhauser,”” The Hague, 1909. 


Fig. VII. The Nursery. 




















The Ritual Silver of Bevis Marks Synagogue—I] 


BY A. G. GRIMWADE 


EFERENCE was made in the first article on this subject in 

the April issue of APOLLO to “El Libro de los Acuerdos,” 

the interesting and invaluable record of the early life of the 
Spanish and Portuguese synagogue in the latter part of the XVIIth 
century. This has been translated and edited by Dr. Lionel 
Barnett and contains a number of interesting references to the 
furnishings of the synagogue, including the silver in its possession 
at that period. In 1665 we read that a burglary occurred in which 
silver bells were stolen which were later replaced at a cost of £14, 
and in 1675 an inventory was made which includes “four silver 





Fig. I. Two of a 

set of three Alms- 

dishes, 84 in. diam., 

by John Eckford, 
Jr., 1744. 








candelabra the two larger ones that are set on festivals in 
the Ehall which weigh 178} ounces, the other two smaller ones for 
the Teba which weigh with the two grease cups 52} ounces.’ 

There is, alas, no trace remaining to-day of these heavy and 
important-sounding pieces, a matter for considerable regret in view 
of the scarcity of candle fittings in silver to survive from the reign 


of Charles II. The same inventory also mentions “three silver 
bowls that in this present year the Ssres Pernassim and Gavay 
ordered to be made at the cost of the Synagogue to serve on the 
days of Purim and Fasts.”" The purpose of these bowls is clearly 
defined in the Ascamot (or regulations of the Congregation), 
originally laid down in 1660, four years after the arrival of the 
congregation in London. The nineteenth clause of the Ascamot 
decrees as follows: “On the days of Purim the Parnasim and 
Gabay shall go out with three plates to collect alms among the 
Yehidin of this Kahal Kados; the first for the half shekel, which 








Fig. II. Dutch Ewer and 
Laver, ewer 9 in. high, laver 
19} in. long, Amsterdam, 1733. 
Maker’s mark GH in script 
monogram. 





is fixed at 14 shillings, the second Maot Purim, and the third 
Sedaca, into which shall come what may be collected; and the 
Mahamad shall make a Purim distribution to those whom they 
deem to need it; wherewith it is excluded and forbidden that 
there be another plate for any individual.” The almsdishes 
mentioned in the inventory of 1675 have vanished in company 
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with the candelabra, but their place is taken to-day by three later 
ones of 1744 by John Eckford, Junior (Fig. I). These pieces are 
of the attractive fluted and scalloped border design that first appears 
at the end of the XVIIth century when it was used for sets of small 
sweetmeat dishes and continued in popularity for the next fifty 
years or so, both for dishes and salvers, often enriched at the hands 
of the Huguenot silversmiths with fine decorative borders of flat 
chasing. Here the plain centres are given a focal point, usually 
provided in secular pieces by armorial engraving, of Hebrew 
inscriptions in boldly executed characters, extolling the virtues of 
charity. These three dishes display a particularly happy use of 
the adaptation of secular design to religious purposes and are 
among the most attractive pieces in the collection. 

The connection with the Amsterdam congregation from which 
the original Jewish immigrants had come was maintained in the 
XVIIIth century, and members of Dutch families continued to 
settle in London and to contribute to the cultural development 
and possessions of the synagogue. As evidence of this we have 
the existence of the fine Dutch laver and ewer bearing Amsterdam 


SILVER OF BEVIS MARKS 


SYNAGOGUE 


and must therefore have been engraved originally for Joseph 
Salvador, the father of the immigrant. In their restrained baroque 
form, pleasantly ornamented by the judiciously used shell motifs 
of the coming rococo style, the laver and ewer present a dignified 
ensemble and show how little separated were the Dutch and 
English silversmiths in their tastes at this time. The spouts at 
either end of the dish, for the purpose of emptying it, appear to 
have been a later addition, and although the latter in particular 
has been subject to considerable wear, the two pieces rank high 
in the collection for their graceful outlines and restrained decoration. 
Mention may be made in passing of the even rarer and finer French 
ewer and dish belonging to the Hambro Synagogue now at the 
Jewish Museum, with the Paris marks of 1672 and 1680, which 
are without doubt the most important examples of silver of any 
date or form belonging to any London synagogue, while English 
examples are the basin by Frederick Kandler of 1751 accompanying 
its ewer of 1758 by Thomas Heming belonging to the Great 
Synagogue, the basin by James Shruder, 1744, at the Central, and 
the two complementary pieces by Abraham Portal, 1768, belonging 
to the New Synagogue. 





Fig. III. Queen Anne Hanuca Lamp, 12} in. high, 1712. 
Maker’s mark Ed, a mullet above. 


marks for 1733 with the unidentified maker’s mark of GH in script 
monogram (Fig. II). These pieces are used for the ceremonial 
washing of hands before the giving of the Priestly Benediction, 
and are in consequence invested with a ritual significance of great 
importance in synagogal worship. The laver and ewer are each 
engraved with the contemporary arms of Salvador, granted by the 
College of Arms in 1743 to Daniel Salvador of London, merchant, 
son of Joseph Salvador of Amsterdam, who settled in London after 
his father’s death and was granted his arms. This family, whose 
real name was Jessurum Rodrigues, adopted the name of Salvador 
in common with the practice of the time, whereby Jewish names 
were conveniently cloaked under another more likely to obtain 
acceptance in Gentile circles, and its members were of considerable 
importance in the congregation at the period represented by the 
pieces bearing their arms. It is clear from the style of the engraving 
that it is of Dutch design contemporary with the date of the pieces, 


Fig. IV. George II Hanuca Lamp, 13 in. high, by 
Jacob Marsh, 1755. 


In the preceding article on this collection I illustrated a small 
XVIIth century spice box, remarking that it was, in effect, not a 
piece for congregational use, and must therefore have been a gift 
or bequest at some date. The same is true of the Hanuca lamps 
used for the kindling of lights in the home in celebration of the 
victory of the Maccabees. As may be expected from the fact that 
every Jewish household was normally provided with an eight- 
branched lamp for this purpose, many Continental examples survive 
in brass, copper, pewter and silver, but English silver specimens 
are of considerable rarity, although there may possibly be some, 
still unrecorded, preserved as heirlooms by Jewish families with 
long-established roots in this country. This supposition is borne 
out by the existence of the earliest known English example of a 
Hanuca lamp by John Ruslen, 1709, the property of Mr. Felix 
Nabarro, which until 1933 remained from the year of its origin in 
the possession of the Lindo family for whom it was made. Another 
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example by Jacob Marsh, 1747, has been recently given to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum by Miss Gladys Abecasis, and bears 
a contemporary monogram of the donor’s family. Although the 
majority of Hanuca lamps, as has been explained, are of domestic 
origin, it is also customary to burn one in the synagogue on behalf 
of those members of the congregation who do not possess one of 
their own, and we accordingly find interesting examples at Bevis 
Marks and Lauderdale Road Synagogues. There are three of 
these, of which the earliest at the latter synagogue is only three 
years later in date than that of Mr. Nabarro, and bears the London 
date letter for 1712 and the maker’s mark “Ed,”’ a mullet above, 
which also occurs on the bells of 1712 illustrated in the previous 
article, unrecorded by Jackson, but possibly to be ascribed to 
Richard Edwards. Mr. Nabarro’s lamp of 1709 is highly embossed 
with the scene of Elijah and the ravens, and the 1712 lamp at 
Lauderdale Road is of very similar technique and inspiration, 
being decorated with the scene of Elisha instructing the widow in 
the filling of her vessels with oil (2 Kings, IV), (Fig. III). The 
silversmith read his Bible carefully and has followed the story 
closely, showing the widow’s two sons, one having brought her the 
oil, while the other looks on at his mother’s activities through a 
window, and the prophet stands in a flowery garden leaning on a 
stick and gives directions with a curiously menacing gesture. 
The central cartouche below was intended for armorials or a mono- 
gram of the owner but was never filled and is surmounted and 
flanked by cherubim and floral festoons of typical English directness. 
Below are the eight oil burners with drip-pan at the base, and 
above the central cherub’s mask can be seen the master light or 
“‘beadle.”” These lamps are designed for the wall, although Con- 
tinental examples occur of candelabra form, of which, however, 
there seems to be no English counterpart. 

The other two Hanuca lamps are both by the same maker, 
Jacob Marsh, the earlier of 1750 at Lauderdale Road and the later 
of 1755 at Bevis Marks (Fig. IV). In spite of their date, at a time 
when English silver was in the full grip of the rococo fashion, both, 
which are of almost identical design, show great restraint of decora- 
tion and echo closely the Dutch pieces of Fig. II, whereas the 
recently acquired example by the same silversmith at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, although it has a similar border, is highly 
repoussé and chased in the centre with panels of scrolls and scale- 
work in somewhat formless fashion. An amusing feature in the 
lamp illustrated and its counterpart of 1750 is the small grinning 
mask at the top which allows the silversmith some light relief from 
the self-control which characterises the whole. The central mono- 
gram in its well-engraved cartouche is probably that of a member 
of the Rodriguez Lopez family, well known in the synagogue 
chronicles of the time. The companion lamp at Lauderdale Road 
was the bequest of Moses Mendes da Costa to the Orphan Society 
some hundred years ago. 

The final illustration is of a piece without religious significance 
and serves to mark the close connections and good relationships 
between the Spanish and Portuguese Jews and the city of London 
from the first years of their refuge in its walls. Although in the 
first place their entry into the country had been made with the 
approval of the Lord Protector of the Commonwealth, if not at 
his direct invitation, succeeding years did little at first to break 
down prejudices, and after the Restoration the congregation had 
perforce to appeal to the King for a royal rescript of their privileges 
and rights of protection as law-abiding citizens. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in 1679-80 the synagogue accounts show an expend- 
iture for the first time of the sum of £30 3s. 1od. for a silver salver 
to be presented to the Lord Mayor, to serve, if not as a bribe, at 
least as a reminder of the congregation’s existence and its claim 
to protection to trade and person from the chief magistrate of the 
City. This practice continued for a century till 1780, and a number 
of dishes, salvers and, later, cups, of which the gift took the form, 
have survived and were recorded and described by Dr. Cecil Roth 
in The Connoisseur in 1935. The early dishes were accompanied 
by large weights of sweetmeats, but by the middle of the XVIIIth 
century the dishes had been rejected for a standing cup and cover. 
An example not recorded by Dr. Roth has recently come to light 
in the form of a fine cup and cover by George Boothby of 1744, 
now owned by Mr. John Sebag-Montefiore. It was originally 
presented to Sir Richard Hoare, Lord Mayor in the year of the 
"45 rebellion, and is topically decorated with symbolic figures of 
Britannia triumphant, the City of London, Father Thames and 
others. 

The Bevis Marks example (Fig. V) dates from 1772-3, in which 
year it was presented to William Nash. It is by John Payne, the 
son of the better known Humphrey Payne, and is a well-executed 
decorative cup of the period. One side is engraved with the 





Fig. V. Lord Mayor’s Cup and Cover, 18 in. high, by 
John Payne, 1772. 


recipient’s arms and the other, illustrated here, with the arms or 
badge adopted by the congregation at some time in the XVIIth 
century and described as ‘‘The arms of the Tribe of Judah given 
them by the Lord,” apparently in the belief that the grant was a 
Divine one. This consists, rather unheraldically, of the Tent of 
Israel from which a banner projects charged with the Lion of 
Judah, the whole guarded by a warrior who in the course of years 
underwent transformations of uniform, as Dr. Roth has pointed 
out, from a Restoration trooper in the early examples to the pipe- 
clayed, mitre-capped guardsman of the 1772 cup. The latest 
surviving example of Lord Mayors’ Cups is that of 1777 belonging 
to Sir R. W. Cohen, and, as has been mentioned above, the practice 
ceased in 1780. The earlier pieces include five dishes, all of similar 
two-handled form highly embossed, by John Ruslen, dating from 
1697 to 1710, and three salvers of 1716, 1728 and 1731 are also 
on record. The whole group forms an interesting survival of a 
typically XVIIIth century lesson in the art of cultivating good 
relationships, which we may note in passing was also indulged in 
in a similar way by the Dutch Protestants and French Huguenots 
in London. It is gratifying to find that at least one example has 
returned to the care of the congregation from whose ancestors it 
was originally presented. 

My thanks are due to the Wardens of the Congregation at 
Bevis Marks for kind permission to publish these two articles on 
their silver, and also to Mr. Wilfred Samuel, F.S.A., and Mr. 
Richard Barnett, of the British Museum, for much assistance and 
research into the history and connections of the various items in 
the collection. In celebration next year of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the opening of Bevis Marks Synagogue it is 
planned to publish a commemorative catalogue of the silver, textiles 
and furniture belonging to the Congregation, which will place on 
permanent record this undoubtedly interesting and unusual 
collection. 





Alternative spellings of the Jewish names in the second 
column of the first page of the article are printed to indicate the 
vagaries of the original spelling of the XVIIth century. 
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SEVRES SOFT PASTE 
BISCUIT FIGURES 
PART I 

BY WILFRED J]. SAINSBURY 


. 

EVRES soft paste biscuit is neglected at 

present. Perhaps as a result of the war 

and austerity there is a great demand for 
coloured glazed figures, English and Con- 
tinental: they make a brave show against the 
drab background of modern life. Biscuit, 
which from a decorative point of view has 
only its graceful and gracious outline to recom- 
mend it, is left on one side. Perhaps, however, 
the presence of six biscuit figures in the 
Eckstein Bequest at the British Museum is a 
sign of reviving interest. In any case, the true 
collector, who is guided by his own taste 
rather than by the fashions of the moment, 
should welcome the opportunity of buying a 
genuine Falconet at a fraction of the price he 
would have to pay for a dubious Kaendler. 

There is little written in English on the 
subject of Sévres biscuit; one has to go to 
the French. The following books are available 
in the art libraries: they seldom appear in 
the London salerooms and cannot generally 
be bought off the shelves of an English book- 
shop, but a bookseller with Continental 
connections can get them for a customer who 
is not in too great a hurry. 





Fig. I. Spring and Winter. 
products, not later than 1750. 


Fig. II 
(left). 
Le Jeune 
Suppliant. 
Height 8 ’, 
20 cms. 
1752, by 
Blondeau, 
from a 
design by 
Boucher. 
One of a set 
of children 
bought by 
the Pomp- 
adour. Of 
great 
importance, 
because 
this pur- 
chase set 
the seal of 
fashion on 
the Sévres 
biscuit 
figures. 


Fig. III 
(right). 
La Petite 
Fille au 
Tablier. 
Height 
83’, 21 cms. 
1752, by 
Blondeau 
from a 
design by 
Boucher. 
Companion 
piece to 
Fig. II. 
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Height 64”, 16 cms. Very early 
Sculptor unknown. 
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The most useful book is Le Biscuit de Sévres, by Emile Bourgeois 
et Lechevallier-Chevignard (which for convenience I shall refer to 
as “B. de S."’). It is published by Lafitte, “‘sous le patronage du 
Ministére de |'Instruction Publique et des Beaux Arts.’”’ It is, 
therefore, an official or at least semi-official publication. It con- 
tains, in its first volume, 623 representations of Sévres biscuit 
figures made between the beginning (say 1750) and 1800. Rather 
less than 200 are in soft paste, the rest being hard paste. The 
index shows when each model was first made, the name of the 
piece, the sculptor, and the size. The pictures are usually one- 
fifth of the actual size. The second volume shows the pieces 
created between 1800 and (say) 1900. Although the first volume 
is not quite complete, practically every piece of Sevres biscuit made 
in the period is shown. Of the pieces illustrated in this article, 
only the Buveurs de Lait (Fig. VII) and Le Satyre Courbé 


Biscuits De Porcelaine, Suivi d’une Etude Sur Les Marques De Sévres. 
This is a work of great enthusiasm and learning. It was a “‘pioneer” 
work in the history of marks, and published around 1895. Much 
information has come to hand since its publication and it should 
not be followed blindly. ‘‘C. and G.” is a good corrective. 

Sévres soft paste biscuit, and indeed French porcelain as a 
whole, was definitely the product of a particular age and society. 
Some knowledge of that age and society is needed to a full appre- 
ciation of any special products. The best introduction to the 
society in which French XVIIIth century porcelain found its 
market is the Goncourts’ La Femme au XVIII Siécle, available in 
various editions de luxe, and (quite frequently in the Charing 
Cross Road) in a cheap edition, in two volumes, published by 
Flammarion. The Goncourts’ work opens up a field of great 
variety in memoirs and letters. 





Fig. IV (left). 
Le Porteur 
d’Oiseaux. 
Height 83”, 

21 cms. 
1753, by 

Blondeau, from 

a design by 
Boucher. 
Mark, printed F 
(Fernex) 

on bottom of 

base. 


Fig. V (right). 
Le Batelier de 
St. Cloud. 
Height 9}”’, 
24 cms. 
1755, by 
Suzanne, from 
a design by 
Boucher. The 
original was 
“*La belle Madame 
Thomas,”’ here 
dressed as a boy. 
Note the intro- 
duction of a more 
sophisticated 
element than had 
previously been 
present. 
Mark, the cursive 
“B”’ of Bono, on 
the top of the 
base. 








(Fig. X) are not in “B. de S.”; by a fortunate accident, they 
happen to be fully described in Réau’s Falconet. 

L’Histoire des Manufactures Frangaises de Porcelaine, by 
Chavagnac et Grollier (called “C. and G.”), published by Picard, 
1906, has an invaluable chapter on our subject ; it is indispensable 
for anyone interested in any branch of French porcelain. 

Réau’s Falconet, published by Delmotte, 1922, gives a great 
deal of information and balanced criticism. It also contains some 
glorious reproductions of Falconet’s most famous works. 

Bourgeois, Le Biscuit de Sévres au XVIII Siécle, Paris, 1909 
(called “‘Bourgeois’’), is the best and fullest account of our subject. 
It is in two volumes, and one consists entirely of illustrations. 
Unfortunately, it is not a cheap book. 

Troude, Choix de Modéles de la Manufacture Nationale de 
Sévres, Paris, Calavas, 1897. The special interest of ‘““Troude’’ is 
that it often shows the “‘joins’’ in the models and so makes clear 
the shapes of the various moulds. 

Ujfalvy, Petit Dictionnaire Des Marques Et Monogrammes Des 








HISTORY 


What was later to be the Sévres factory was started at Vincennes 
in 1738. The purpose was to compete with the Meissen products 
(in French, “‘porcelaine de Saxe”’), which were extremely popular, 
and the importation of which threw a heavy burden on the French 
exchange. (If this has a modern air, it is because most of our 
modern economic problems are modern only in their accidents, 
not in their substance.) The essentially practical and profit- 
making character of the Sevres output must be borne in mind in 
considering any of its products, but especially in the case of biscuit. 
There is a natural tendency for the collector to imagine, after two 
hundred years, that the lovely pieces were made, as it were, in the 
abstract, for his delectation. They were not. They were made 
in the hope of showing a profit, and the development of the pro- 
duction cannot be understood unless this purpose is kept constantly 
in mind. Although Sévres usually made a loss and was often 
financially embarrassed, nevertheless the fact remains that those 
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SEVRES SOFT 


who directed it were always striving to 
make a profit. 

The popularity of Meissen products in 
France in the first half of the XVIIIth 
century can scarcely be exaggerated. As 
one lady wrote: “J’avoue que le Saxe 
cotte un peu cher, mais aussi j’ai huit 
services de table complets. . . En vérité 
j'ai une passion pour le Saxe qui va 
jusqu’a l'adoration. Enfin, je suis Saxe 
des pieds jusqu’a la téte.’ It must have 
seemed odd to the French, accustomed 
to think of themselves as the leaders in 
fashion, style and art, to find that, in the 
new world of ceramics, they had to 
depend on Saxony; one can easily 
imagine the enthusiasm with which the 
patriotic Frenchmen of the time threw 
themselves into the task of breaking this 
foreign supremacy. 

The Sévres factory (for convenience I 
propose to describe it so, even though it 
was at Vincennes until 1756) could not 
use hard paste, such as was employed at 
Meissen, because kaolin—china clay— 
essential for making hard paste, had not 
been found in France, and was not found 
until 1769. Until that date, therefore, 
Sévres worked only in so-called “‘soft’’ 
paste, the composition of which will be 
mentioned later. 

Amongst the first products of the 
Sevres factory were glazed figures, white 
and in colours, in direct imitation of 
Meissen. Around 1750 these glazed and coloured figures ceased 
to be made generally (although occasional examples were made 
for some time) and were replaced by unglazed figures—our biscuit. 
The reason for this change is not too clear. Bachelier, then in 
charge of the atelier, wrote that in 1749 “‘L’impossibilité d’approcher 
des figures de Saxe par l’égalité d’emploi des couleurs, allait faire 
renoncer a cette partie, quand le sieur Bachelier proposa d’essayer 
la sculpture sans couverte, c’est a dire, en biscuit.” 

This simple explanation, unfortunately, does not fit in with the 
facts. The coloured figures are beautiful in the extreme, with their 
bold modelling and fresh, dainty palette: they show no sign of 
lack of ‘‘égalité d’emploi des couleurs” ; furthermore, some of the 
finest pieces of ordinary Vincennes-Sévres ware had been produced 
by 1749, and all the technical difficulties of manufacture had been 
overcome. The truth seems to be that the change to unglazed 
biscuit was just an attempt to introduce a “‘novelty”’ to catch the 
fancy of fashionable France, and the substantial purchase by the 
Pompadour in 1752 meant that the attempt had succeeded. 

Our soft paste biscuit figures were manufactured from around 
1750 until the invention of hard paste around 1769—say throughout 
the third quarter of the century. Once hard paste had been dis- 
covered, it ousted soft paste in biscuit work. It had various 
manufacturing advantages, notably greater stability in firing, and 
with its sharper definition it lent itself to the realistic, ‘“‘represent- 
ational”’ portrayal of natural human beings, and to the possibility 
of making the large pieces demanded by popular taste. 


Fig. VI. 
by Suzanne, from a design by Boucher. 
fied for the first time, on the authority of an autograph note by the late Comte de 


METHOD OF MANUFACTURE OF SOFT PASTE 
Soft paste biscuit was made as follows: 


Saltpetre, with 1 per cent flowers of sulphur, was heated in an 
iron and copper oven. The resulting product was allowed to cool 
and was then crushed. To it was added three times as much 
Fontainebleau sand, a little sea-salt, soda, alum and gypsum. The 
whole was well mixed. It was then spread out, a foot thick, over 
a bed of sand, and a fire was lit under the sand. This heat was 
continued for fifty hours—this was the first firing. When cool, 
this substance (the “‘frit’”) was white and opaque. The heat 
applied had not been sufficient to produce vitrification, and it 
needed “‘body” to make it adhere. The powdered frit was mixed 
with water, with chalk and limestone marl: this process lasted 
three weeks. The product was sifted, and was then available for use. 

It will be remembered that the quantities of each article employed 
could not be measured accurately: that the composition of most 
of the natural ingredients varied slightly from lot to lot: and that 
the heat applied could not be controlled precisely. Furthermore, 


Le Jeu de Collin-maillard (Blind Man’s Buff). 


Chavagnac, as the sign of the 
base. 


PASTE BISCUIT FIGURES 





Height 44”, 11 cms. 1755, 
Mark, a pair of dividers, now publicly identi- 


“repairer,” Duru. The mark is on the bottom of the 
Formerly in the Eckstein Collection. 


the factory often made slight experimental changes in the com- 
position. It follows inevitably, therefore, that there was considerable 
variation in the material used from time to time. 

Meanwhile, the moulds had been prepared from the original 
works of the sculptors (Falconet, Blondeau, etc.). The detailed 
shape of these moulds can be seen in Troude. The moulders 
(‘les mouleurs’”’) pressed the plastic paste into these moulds— 
perhaps ten moulds for a particular figure. When the paste had 
taken the shape of the moulds it was removed, and passed on to 
highly-skilled ‘“‘acheveurs” or ‘‘répareurs’’—in English, “‘repairers.”’ 
These ‘‘repairers” were true artists. With the complete model in 
front of them as a guide, they took the individual pieces of paste 
and put them together to form the required shape. Great care 
had to be taken to remove all superfluous paste at the joins: the 
joins had to be perfect, as any slight ‘“‘gap’’ would show itself badly 
after baking. They then put the figures on bases which they had 
made of the paste, and put in (also in paste) the tree trunk or rock 
or pedestal or whatever it might be that would lend the necessary 
support to the figure or figures in firing. The group was then 
fired—the second firing : this application of heat gave the necessary 
durability and resistance. The term “biscuit’’ was used because 
of the two firings. 


PERSONS 

The sculptors often prepared their own designs, but as we shall 
see when we come to examine the works in detail, many were 
sculpted from designs prepared by the great Boucher. 

The leading sculptors of our period were La Rue, Blondeau, 
Fernex, Van der Vorst (or Vandervalle) and Suzanne. Particulars 
of their works are given in “‘B. de S.”" Unfortunately, we know 
little of the lives of these artists. A few works, a memorandum 
of their rate of pay at some date or other, an occasional contemporary 
comment on the quality of their work, and that is all. Nomina et 
praeterea nihil. 

It is otherwise with Falconet, the greatest sculptor of them 
all. Réau has consecrated two volumes to the work of the master, 
and anyone interested in biscuit is strongly: recommended to study 
this work of love and regard. 

Falconet was head sculptor (° ‘chef de l’atelier de sculpture’) 
from 1757 to 1766, and it has been well said of him that he gave 
“le coup de maitre” to the work. He was certainly the greatest 
European artist who has ever worked in ceramics. He was not, 
however, an innovator. There is no difference in character between 
the work of Falconet and that of his predecessors: subject and 
treatment underwent no great change. This is not the view that 
is generally held: the popular opinion is derived from the constant 
repetition of Bachelier’s statement that Falconet created “‘un genre 
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Fig. VII. Les Gourmands, ou Enfants Buveurs de Lait. 

Height 7’, 17 cms. 1759, by Falconet. The tearful 

expression of the smaller child can be compared with that 

of the little girl in Falconet’s Le Sabot Cassé at the British 

Museum. Mark, printed F (Fernex) on bottom of base. 
Note that the base is now elaborate. 


plus noble, d’un gott plus general et moins sujet aux révolutions 
de la mode,”’ which is taken to mean that his work differed in 
some fundamental respects from what had been done before. It 
did nothing of the sort. His work is the finest produced at Sévres 
because he was the greatest artist, and that is all. 

A word should be added on the somewhat enigmatic figure of 
Bachelier. Around 1750 he was appointed head of the atelier de 
sculpture. Replaced by Falconet in 1757, he returned to the post 
on Falconet’s departure in 1766, and remained in an important 
position until 1793. He was largely responsible for the foundation 
of a school of applied design. His memoirs, already quoted from 
above, are a mine of information, even though he may not always 
be strictly accurate. He seems to have been an administrator as 
much as an artist, and was not well regarded by all. One report 


says of him, “il cotite beaucoup et me parait fort inutile.” Envy 
and spite were not always absent from Sévres. 
PRODUCTS 

The classification of the products is not easy. “B. de S.” 


proceeds on a chronological basis, with a dividing line around 
1754, but this is not very satisfactory for a variety of reasons, one 
of the most important of which is that we cannot be quite certain 
when a number of pieces were first made. It seems better to 
divide them into subjects :— 

(1) Children. 

(2) Scenes from popular plays, etc. 

(3) Allegorical and mythological subjects. 

These divisions are not hard and fast: it is not always easy, 
for instance, to tell, merely from an examination of it, whether a 
group falls into (2) or (3): but it seems the best division possible. 

(1) Children. Amongst the first, perhaps even before 1750, 


were the four seasons. Fig. I shows Spring and Winter. 
is also illustrated in Plate III of Bourgeois.) They do not seem to 
me to have any outstanding merit; the representation is con- 
ventional—the spring child is looking at a bird’s nest, and the 
winter figure (incongruously half naked !) is carrying a bundle of 
faggots and trying to pull a cloak round his limbs. 

A little later, 1752, Blondeau had made a great step forward. 
He produced a series of children, often from designs by Boucher. 
Note the square, simple bases, usually a sign of early work. 
Mark—the cursive ‘“‘B’’—now publicly identified for the first time, 
on the authority of an autograph note by the late Comte de 
Chavagnac, as the sign of the “repairer,” Bono. The “B” is on 
the side of the base of Spring, and on the top of the base of Winter. 

Figs. II and III show a pair—Le Jeune Suppliant and La 
Petite Fille au Tablier. In Fig. II the base is already less simple 
than in Fig. I, and there is no mark. In Fig. III note the 
delicate modelling of the fruit and flowers in the child’s 
apron. Mark, a mallet on bottom of base. Unrecorded 
and _ unidentified. As Bourgeois says, “Le jeune suppliant 
a, comme supplement, la jeune bergére, la jolie paysanne 4 la 
fanchon nouée au cou, les yeux pudiquement baissés, qui offre, 
dans son tablier relevé avec grace, les fleurs et les fruits, les présents 
dont elle dispose.” A variant of Le Jeune Suppliant is illustrated 
(Plate 137A) of Honey’s European Ceramic Art. The version there 
shown has a larger head and the feet are differently posed and the 
clasped hands are nearer the chin. 

Fig. IV shows Le Porteur d’Oiseaux, a good example of 
careful modelling. 

These Blondeau children are of great importance in the history 
of the Sévres factory and in the development of biscuit. It had 
been difficult to make headway against the Meissen figures, but 
the Pompadour bought the whole series of Blondeau children and 
so set the seal of fashion on biscuit figures. Her friend, Madame 
de Lauraguais, bought Figs. II and III, Le Jeune Suppliant and 
La Jeune Fille au Tablier. Henceforward, biscuit was fashionable. 

In 1755 were produced a group of children—about twenty in 
all—known as Les Enfants Francois. They are usually boys and 
small—not more than about five inches in their greatest dimensions. 
The name of their sculptor is not known. They can be recognised 
by the freedom of the attitudes—lying on the ground, jumping, 
kicking one leg in the air, and so on. 

Fig. V, by Suzanne after Boucher, 1755, Le Batelier de St. 
Cloud, introduces a more sophisticated note. Bourgeois tells how 
the original was La Belle Madame Thomas, who had disguised 
herself as a young man to surprise her husband: according to the 
story (suitable to St. Cloud, the home of the great fair), he had 
similarly disguised himself as a young woman. 

Fig. VI, also 1755 and by Suzanne after Boucher, represents 
a boy bending down. The title is Le Jeu de Collin-maillard 
(Blind Man’s Buff). The finish of the work and the sheen of the 
biscuit are remarkable. It was formerly in the Eckstein Collection. 

Falconet created a number of pieces, each of two children. 
One child is eating, while the other is trying to get at the bowl 
without success. The titles suggest the subject: Les Friands, 
Mangeuse de Gimblettes, Les Gourmands, ou Enfants Buveurs 
de Lait (1759). The last is illustrated in Fig. VII. One may 
note especially the pathetic, tear-marked face of the smaller boy 
who is not able to get at the milk. 

The most famous of the child pieces is Falconet’s Le Sabot 
Cassé, 1760, to be seen at the British Museum. The younger 
girl, whose shoe is broken, has the same stupid semi-moron expres- 
sion as the child who cannot get at the milk in Fig. VII. 

(To be continued) 
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AN ENGLISHMAN ABROAD 


NE of the main occupations of the historian of English art 

is the recognition of the various Continental influences 

which have determined the evolution of style and fashion 
in this country. There is no shortage of such evidence, and we 
have come to accept the idea that England was always at the 
receiving end of European cultural movements. But such move- 
ments were really exchanges; it was not an exclusive one-way 
traffic, and there must have been English artists who sought and 
made their fortunes abroad. Their names have been forgotten 
and as they were isolated phenomena and not part of a large 
significant movement, the art-historians of Continental countries 
have had no motive to bring them from their undeserved obscurity. 

In the course of a recent visit to Genoa I learnt the name of 
one such craftsman whose name has been remembered in Italy 
but has apparently not yet attracted attention in this country. 
The person in question is the cabinet-maker Peters, who, settling 
in Genoa, probably early in the XIXth century, gained consider- 
able fame in this city of his adoption and exerciszd his craft in a 
way that maintained the high standards of English XVIIIth century 
cabinet-making. The name of Peters has survived because he 
signed each piece of furniture he made on the underside of the 
frame with the impressed stamp: Peters Genoa. In spite of the 
fact that he lived in Genoa, he retained the English way of spelling 
the name of that city rather than using the Italian form, Genova. 
He did not sign his Christian name, and this has apparently not 
been preserved. Peters seems to have been the leading cabinet- 
maker of Genoa about the middle of the XIXth century, probably 
because he brought with him the fashions of the English Regency 
style. At all events, the signed pieces by him which I saw in 
Genoa were all in the Regency taste. The most important of these 
were the various suites of furniture he executed for the Royal 
Palace, formerly the palace of the Marchese Durazzo, in the Via 
Balbi. King Carlo Emanuele (1831-1849) undertook considerable 
projects of re-furnishing both in his Genoa palace and also in his 
Palazzo Reale in Turin. Both in Genoa and Turin he constructed 
impressive throne rooms and audience chambers worthy of his 
royal status. In executing these alterations he destroyed many 
fine Baroque and Rococo features in his Turin palace ; at Genoa 
less damage was done, but the Audience Chamber was completely 
reconstructed and provided with a heavily ornate ceiling and with 
highly coloured frescoes. For this Audience Chamber, Peters 
was commissioned to make a suite of gilt furniture, consisting of 
twelve armchairs, one divan and six stools. One of the armchairs 
is illustrated. Dating from the 1840’s, it has inevitably a certain 
ponderousness which is unattractive to modern eyes. On the 
other hand, weight of ornament and pompous design are not 
altogether out of place in a chair designed for a royal audience 
chamber. In short, this suite can be said to be just on the right 
side of the line which divides late Regency style furniture from 
the fussy and eclectic designs of the mid-XIXth century. One 
suspects that Peters, brought up on the pattern books of Thomas 
Hope and George Smith in England, did not depart far from them 
in the designs he executed for Genoese society. Peters also made 
suites of bedroom furniture for King Carlo Alberto’s palace in 
Genoa, and some of this furniture still remains in the rooms for 
which it was originally constructed. One is of maple inlaid with 
ebony lines and palmettes. The design is familiar enough, in 

“‘Restauration” or Late Regency style, but the quality of the inlay 
work and of the joining is of a precision which could not be bettered. 

Peters’ success in the proud city of Genoa is an interesting 
and surprising phenomenon, and it is necessary to glance at the 
political and historical background in order to understand how an 
English immigrant could achieve a leading position at a time when 
French influence was still strong. The fall of the Genoese Republic 
brought with it a profound social upheaval and a reaction against 
the taste of the noble families that had ruled Genoa during the 
XVIIIth century. Peters had the good fortune to be able to offer 
a new fashion which appealed to the taste of the bourgeois families 
that now came to the fore in Italy. His Regency style was not 
devoid of luxury, but it was far removed from the aristocratic 
character of Genoese Baroque. Peters was the ideal cabinet- 
maker of the prosperous XIXth century bourgeoisie, which required 
that luxury should be accompanied by functional design and 
solidity of construction. 

The rest of Peters’ biography, as I learnt it from the officials 
of the Sopraintendenza alle Gallerie di Liguria, reads like a cautionary 
story. His workshops, patronised by the Court of Savoy, by the 
aristocracy and the rich bourgeoisie, were immensely prosperous, 
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Armchair of gilt wood, carved with the crowned 
cypher of King Carlo Alberto of Savoy; the 
frame signed ‘Peters Genoa.” 


and his contemporaries in the cabinet-making trade did their best 
to imitate him. Very considerable profits gained in a brief space 
of time induced Peters to adopt a brilliant way of life. He took 
premises in the Palazzo Tursi and had himself conveyed there in 
a fine coach drawn by splendid horses. He is said to have had 
no fewer than six. The banquets and receptions he gave in his 
house were no less magnificent than those of the most illustrious 
patricians or the richest bankers of the city; but his prodigal 
expenditure had the inevitable end. Ruined, he had to seek asylum 
in a hospital for impoverished gentry, and there he ended his days. 
It is a more colourful story than one would expect to hear of an 
Englishman in the XIXth century, and has a robust quality that 
recalls the fantastic tales that Cellini relates of himself and his 
contemporaries. M.A.Q. 


Photograph by permission of the Sopraintendenza 
alle Gallerie, Liguria. 
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MR. SIDNEY S. HARRIS 


It is with sincere grief that we record the sudden 
death on March 3rst last of Mr. Sidney S. Harris, the 
much respected and popular figure amongst Collectors 
and Antique Dealers and many others throughout the 
country, in America and elsewhere overseas. 


The cremation took place at Golders Green on April 
4th, and was attended by a large congregation wishing 
to pay their respects to the passing of a well-loved 
personality. 
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FASHION PLATES AND FASHION, 


BY J. L. NEVINSON 


N the early XVIIth century copper-plate engravings first gained 

their popularity ; the engravers broke away from book illus- 

trations, Dutch technique was studied, and in London the 
print-sellers opened their shops in the New Exchange (Britain’s 
Burse) and in the streets inside or just outside the City gates. 
Here, portraits of celebrities, maps and views of London, or pattern- 
books for the embroideress (APOLLO XXIV (1936), p. 279) or the 
silversmith could be bought, while for the less serious customers 
there were topical, allegorical or humorous prints. 

The Elizabethans had readily taken to Renaissance allegory, 
since their forefathers had looked up at paintings in churches, or 
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been spectators at morality plays, in which abstract qualities, virtues 
and vices were represented as men and women. While, however, 
the Italian allegorical figures so often wore the vague classical 
draperies which have survived to our days in the Punch cartoons, 
in North Europe the Months of the Year appeared in the habits 
of divers nations, and the Five Senses as well as the Four Seasons 
and the Seven Deadly Sins were shown as women in contemporary 
dress. Just as saints were identified by their emblems, St. Peter 
by his keys, or St. Catherine by her wheel, so the attribute was 
used to distinguish one personified quality from another. Indeed 
the engraver was unconsciously working towards the idea that dress 
should express the temperament or occupation as well as the 
nationality of the wearer. 

Figs. I and II are useful examples from a set of the Five 
Senses by Joannes Barra printed for Thomas Jenner at the Exchange. 
Little is known of the engraver, a Dutchman, who was in England 
for a few years in the mid-1620’s, but it is pretty clear that though 
he may have adopted the poses of the Senses from paintings or 
drawings by other artists, he took the details of dress from the 
milliners’ shops or from some of the walking fashion plates around 
him. 

The lady in Fig. I has no less than three appropriate attributes 
of Seeing, for as Randle Holme, the amateur herald of Chester, 
records: “Seeing is drawn like a lady in a beautiful dress, having 


Fig. I 
(left). 
SEEING. 
Engraving 
probably 
by J. Barra ; 
about 1625. 
National 
Portrait 
Gallery. 


Fig. II 
(right). 
TASTING. 
Engraving 
signed by 
J. Barra ; 
about 1625. 
British 
Museum. 
Print 
Room. 


1625-1635 


a looking Glass in one hand, and a prospective Glass (Telescope) 
in the other ; with an Eagle standing by her, as being the quickest 
sighted of any Creature on Earth” (Academy of Armory, 1701, p. 413). 
The Latin line about ‘‘Visus” is missing from this print, but the 
rhyme shows that the lady had an eagle’s eye for the latest fashions, 
and there is little doubt that her rather high-waisted gown, cut with 
full skirts, slit sleeves, and deep wings on the shoulders gave her 
something of a new look to her contemporaries who were tired of 
ruffs, farthingales, and long stomachers. As for the wide-brimmed 
sugar loaf hat, so different from the stiff Elizabethan copintank, 
there was plenty of criticism of a fashion “‘so mightily affected of 
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late both by men and women, so incommodious for use, that every 
puffe of winde deprived us of them, requiring the employment of 
one hand to keep them on.” 

“*Tasting,”’ in the engraving (Fig. II), is a more mannish figure 
with a swaggering ostrich feather; in Holme’s words: “Tasting 
is emblemed by a person taking Tobacco and in the other hand 
a glass of Claret; with an Ape sitting by eating of an Apple.” 
It was the tasting, not the smell, of tobacco smoke which drew 
down counterblasts on tobacco drinkers. 

Although the names of ladies well-born or notorious are some- 
times found scribbled on these prints, it is not likely that they were 
intended as portraits, and indeed their faces have so little character 
that the strollers past Mr. Jenner’s shop in the New Exchange 
could only have been attracted by the modern look of the dresses, 
the neat if obvious allusions in the attributes, or by the quaintness 
of the rhymes. Women, however, could hardly fail to notice that 
the gowns, hats, collars, cuffs and kerchiefs all vary slightly and 
form a neat epitome of the current fashions. 

Figs. I and II have been selected for illustration here 
because they were put to another use by the owner of Hilton Hall, 
Huntingdonshire, which was being redecorated in about 1630 and 
contained, amongst other frescoes, brightly coloured representations 
of the Five Senses in modern dress. The frescoes were rediscovered 
some years ago (see Country Life, 6th December, 1946) and some 
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Fig. III. 


White satin bodice. 


English (Isham Collection) ; 


about 1635. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


of them were given by Mr. David Garnett to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. On the strength of a pencil note in the margin of the 
damaged print of Seeing (Fig. I) the frescoes were at first identified 
as depicting in various fancy dresses Moll Cutpurse, the ‘‘Roaring 
Girl’’ who attained to some notoriety as a virago in the pamphlets 
and plays of the time, but the whole set of engravings were soon 
found in the Print Room of the British Museum. 

The others of the set are, Hearing—playing on a lute; she 
wears a peculiar collar turned up at the back, which can be identified 
as c. 1625 from a portrait by Cornelius Jonson (Walpole Society, X, 
Pl. VIII) ; her emblem is the stag which hears the hunters afar off, 
and the rhyme, 

“‘Maydes must be seene, not heard, and soe am I 

I am sure you doe not heare my MELODYE, 
is an early form of the admonition, usually given to little boys, who 
should be seen but not heard. 

Then there is Smelling, with a rose and a keen-scented hound, 
for her attributes ; the pose of the lady owes much to W. de Passe’s 
portrait of the Duchess of Richmond, and the rhyme is perhaps 
just too unsavoury to quote. Lastly there is Touching— 

“*Thus leaning o’er my cheare (chair) with ease I stand 
but OH this Scorpion has me by the hand.” 

The scorpion, which strange to say is biting her, not stinging 
her with its tail, is a suitable emblem of Touching. 

It is worth considering to what extent these engravings, which 
admittedly have small artistic value, were fashion plates in anything 
like the modern sense. Both the ladies illustrated (Figs. I and II) 
wear tailored gowns with full skirts, and false sleeves (‘‘down’”’ 
sleeves or side-sleeves) hanging from the wings on the shoulders ; 
then there are the sleeves themselves slit right down the front 
seams to show the tight undersleeves of white satin. There are 
turned-back cuffs of linen, and the falling bands are in the last 
form taken by the ruff, before it was replaced by the flat Vandyck 
collar. The pleated kerchiefs have ribbon-bows in front and on 
the shoulders, a feature which again can be paralleled in a drawing 
by Cornelius Jonson of 1624. The wide-brimmed felt hats were 
probably more often worn by London women than oil portraits 
suggest. Tasting, because she is frowned upon for the mannish 
vice of tobacco-drinking, is also wearing a sword, black strings to 
her ear-rings and has ornamental point bows about her waist. On 


a man’s doublet these bows are the vestiges of the laces which held 
up the breeches until just about this time. Then, in the words 
of a character in the play Dick of Devonshire, 1626, which I quote 
from Miss Linthicum’s invaluable Costume in Elizabethan Drama, 
gentlemen would no longer call to their men, “Come, trusse me,”’ 
but the word now is “Come, hooke me.” 

In studying women’s costume of the 1620’s in England, we are 
handicapped by the lack of genuine dresses, but among the Isham 
Collection from Lamport Hall, Northamptonshire, there is a bodice 
(Fig. III) which is worth comparing with the engravings and 
pictures of the 1630’s. This garment, which should strictly speak- 
ing be called a waistcoat, though the term is rather confusing to 
us to-day, is of thick white satin, slashed all over with a wavy- 
line punch after making-up. The front is open, edged with scallop 
trimming, and the lacing, a linen band to go under the bust, would 
of course have been hidden by a stomacher. The waist-line is 
higher than in the 1620’s, and the little basqued skirts would have 
been held in by a ribbon sash (Figs. IV and V). The full half 
sleeves have a draw-string at the elbow. The bodice is lightly 
boned, and has been taken in a little at each side of the waist. 
A collar and kerchief would have filled in the neck opening and 
there would have been linen or lace cuffs falling from the elbow. 

The general effect of the bodice as worn may be seen in Fig. IV, 
a lady from Hollar’s series, ‘‘The severall habits of English Women 
as they are in these times.’”” These engravings, perhaps because 
they were often reprinted, first by Peter Stent with the date 1640, 
and later as after Vandyke by John Overton of the White Horse 
in Giltspur Street, have not received the attention they merit. 
Wenzel Hollar was a Czech refugee artist from Bohemia, an 
engraver who specialised in topographical and portrait work ; for 
a long time he was a member of the Earl of Arundel’s household, 
in which he married Lady Arundel’s maid. He seems to have 
been short-sighted, but took peculiar care in his representations of 
fur, watered silk, lace and other costume details. His English figure 
work is probably mainly copied from Cornelius Jonson or Vandyck, 
and though each plate is usually dated, the dates in the 1640’s need 
watching carefully by the costume historian. The fact was that 
Hollar returned to London from Antwerp during the Civil Wars, 
and, being short of money, fell into the clutches of the rather 
sharkish Peter Stent. While therefore the series of heads in 
roundels, one after J. Haskins—presumably John Hoskins the 
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miniaturist—includes some of 
Hollar’s most minutely detailed 
costume work, the engravings of 
Englishwomen are to some extent 
derived from the 1639 series, of 
which Fig. IV is one. Fig. V has 
therefore been brought in to 
confirm by its date 1638 the date 
of 1639 engraved on Fig. IV. 

Hollar was the English rival 
of the French court engraver, 
Abraham Bosse, well known as 
the illustrator of the results, or 
at any rate the hoped-for results, 
of the French sumptuary edict 
directed against the luxurious 
dress of 1633. Both artists worked 
in the allegorical style also. Hollar 
actually copied Bosse in many 
cases, but his series of the Seasons 
(three different plates of each) are 
original and some contain views 
of London in the background. 
It is hard not to see in the “‘Great 
Seasons,”’ which are full-length 
portraits of ladies representing 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter, the London fashions if 
not of 1643 then of a few years 
earlier. 

Meanwhile, George Glover 
was working in the Barra tradition 
of allegory. Although his “‘Tast- 
ing’’ (Fig. VI) is not very accurate 
in costume detail, it gives a 
general impression of the dress 
of the mid-1630’s, and has this 
in common with fashion drawing 
to-day, that it is slightly distorted 
and does not give away 





Fig. V. Diana, Countess of Elgin. 


C. Jonson, 1638. Formerly at Charlton Park. 


by W. Hollar, 1639. Private Collection. secrets about cut. “Seeing” 


in the same series is 
wearing a waistcoat-bodice embroidered with tulips, and exclaims provocatively 

“How do you like me, Gallants, in this dresse ? 

"T is neate although not costly, you’l confesse . . . 
Overton bought this series also from Peake and went on publishing it till 
Restoration times. When the dresses of Barra’s Senses became old-fashioned, 
Jenner published a new set, which later adorn Sir John Davies’ pietistic 
poem, A work for none but angels & men . . . to look into & be able to know 
themselves . . . (1653). Taste again smokes and drinks with her monkey 
beside her— 

Some with the Smoaking Pype and quaffing cupp 

whole Lordships oft have swallowed and blown upp, 

their names, fames, goods, strengths, healths & lives still wasting 

in practising the Apish Art of Tasting. 

We have no evidence yet that engravings were actually used by the tailors 
who then made women’s dresses, or by ladies altering or trimming their 
clothes. Phantaste, the lady in Ben Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels (acted 1600), 
who had her head-tire made after an Italian print, is no more than a puppet 
in theatrical costume. We know, however, that in 1639 Sir Ralph Verney 
in London (Verney Memoirs, I, 171-2) was troubled by his aunt, Mrs. Isham 
from Buckinghamshire ; her sister 

“wold have youre Wife by (i.e. buy) hur a blake taffity peticote and 
wascote with a hansom lase and make yt oup with haninge sleves 
and rowne skrites (skirts) and if they be worne.”’ 

And again : 

“I pray send me word if wee bottone petticotes and wascotes where 
they must be Botend (buttoned).” 

Although the buttons were probably only decorative trimmings to sleeves 
and skirts, Sir Ralph, one feels, might well have bought his aunt a set of 
engravings to illustrate the waistcoat fashion. Sooner or later we hope to 
find out that he or another did call at Jenner’s, at Peake’s, or at Overton’s, 
to buy some prints to send to his womenfolk in the country. 

We should perhaps mention that the first accepted fashion plates are 
Frencl In 1678 Sebastien Le Clerc engraved full-length figures of men and 
women, with added descriptions of their clothes. Some of these engravings 
have at long last been well reproduced in the Art et Style series (F. Boucher. 
Le costume francais vu par les artistes (XVIIth-XIXth centuries). 1949). 


” 


Acknowledgments are due to the Museum authorities and the Agent of 
the Earl of Suffolk for permission to reproduce photographs. 
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NOTES ON PEWTER FLAGONS 


BY CHRISTOPHER A. PEAL 

OME time ago some friends and I were discussing whether 

the capital “‘F’’ should be used for both domestic and Church 

Flagons, fit we considered that the use of the capital should 
be confined to known and proved pieces of Church use. As with 
so many discussions, even though conducted by correspondence, it 
covered many trails. It was fairly generally agreed that in the 
interests of avoiding the bestowal of unwarranted associations to 
pieces which might be domestic, it would be well to observe this 
policy. For can anyone say that such and such shape was solely 
used in the Church? Remember that the moulds, where used, 
were expensive and tedious in manufacture. Why not one shape 
for both uses, especially seeing how intensely conservative were 
styles of the day? Again, we know the inn measures of baluster 
shape, and various thumbpieces, and we know the drinking tankards, 
both lidded and unlidded. But what of transit from barrel to 
table? It is only a small proportion of Flagons which is engraved, 





Fig. I. 


Flagon on left, 8} ins. high. 


or marked truly identifying it with Church use, and it should be 
added that only a small proportion in the Churches are provenly 
marked. There is one more small point which I think goes far 
to prove the case in the XVJJIth century—that is the advent of 
“Society” flagons which were the table flagons for Ale, Porter, etc., 
at meetings of either the Trade Guilds, or Jacobite Societies, or 
I believe Mutual Insurance Societies. For these flagons are 
identical in type with the Church Flagons of the time. 

Sometimes a change of use is observed. In APoLLo, June, 1949, 
in my article ““Tankards’’ were illustrated two domestic drinking 
tankards which were later taken into use by the Church, both being 
marked with the Church name. Thus the tankard became a Flagon. 
Likewise I know of two instances in Norfolk churches where the 
lowly, but admirable, inn measure, both Double Volute balusters 
(one of Gallon size), were called into the service of the Church 
as Flagons. So having established the difference in use between 
the small and capital “F,’” I wonder if others like myself still 
instinctively think cf them as church pieces, if only because we 
are accustomed to seeing them there! Personally, I do not mind 
which they are—extremely desirable is the piece for itself, not for 
its associations alone. 

I will not attempt to trace the ecclesiastical, or the style history 
of flagons, most of whose shapes are well known to those interested 
in pewter, at least from illustrations; rather will I describe and 
illustrate a number of flagons of my own, each of which has some 
feature, style or interest which merits notice. Much accurate 
description will fog the perception and dull the interest. Careful 


Examples of pewter of the first half of the XVIIth century. 


study of the photographs will amplify and make clear the points 
raised in the text. 

Pictured with the pieces are patens and dishes. I make no 
claim ‘that most of the dishes are anything other than domestic, 
but they make a contemporary and artistic background. Further- 
more, if it has been allowed that some of the flagons may be 
domestic, then by including domestic dishes we have not so grossly 
mixed our pieces as some rigid purists might at first think. 

The flagon on the left in Fig. I shows a typical example of the 
rare small size (for apparently they were made rigidly in three sizes) 
of the type which is first known to be made c. 1604, from which 
date the Wine was required to be brought to the Communion Table 
in a Flagon of pewter or purer metal. For obvious reasons these 
are referred to as “Bun lids.” They are very massively made and 
I think with no known exception they are unmarked. Note the 
full entasis of the drum and the solid thumbpiece. A noteworthy 
feature is that the containing base is not 
flush with the table, but is an inverted dome. 
I found this piece, which is c. 1610, during 
the war, and reverently bore it back to my 
tent, where I proudly exhibited it. ‘Look 
here, Entwistle, this is very valuable.” 
Pause. . . “Eee—but it don’t look it!” 
“Never mind, Entwistle, you must be very 
careful of it.” Longer pause. . . ‘“‘Eeeeh, 
but it’s dirty!" ““Yes, that may be, but it’s 
a rare treasure.” Long pause... then a 
piercing ‘“‘Eeeeeh, but it’s craaacked !’” 
I let it be, with this final summing up of 
the flagon and simultaneous verdict on 
myself ! 

The flagon on the right is an unusual 
variety of the aptly named “Muffin lid.” 
The lid is more usually fuller of curve, and 
less attenuated. The fillet on the lower 
part of the drum is less usual than two 
incised bands. The handle is very high 
and small. I have before me photographs 
of about three dozen flagons of the usual 
proportion of this type, and not one has 
the handle so highly set. It bears an un- 
recorded touch in the usual place for this 
type—under the curve. This is approxi- 
mately c. 1635. 

In the centre is a very attractive and 
well-proportioned “‘travelling’’ Communion 
Cup, small enough to be tucked away in 
garments, which was sometimes necessary, 
as will be appreciated, in the years in the middle of the XVIIth 
century, of which period its style is typical, with the large knob 
in the stem. This piece is unmarked, and is 3} ins. only in height. 

The dish on the left is a fine early specimen of c. 1625. The 
bump in the centre is typical of the period, a legacy from Tudor 
days, and does not necessarily denote an alms dish, but is in- 
corporated, I believe, to give strength. This has a touch which 
some lunatic has attempted to bring up with a file! 

The dish on the right is a little later, the touch being dated 
1646. Cotterell, in his Old Pewter, only records four dated English 
touches prior to 1650. This, showing a Cock, no initials, and 1646, 
has a very strong family likeness to Cott. O.P. 5242 & 5243, and 
so I hazard that it belongs to a previous Withers. This, too, is 
ao of its decade, being flat bottomed, but very gently bouged. 

II shows on the left a very rare type of flagon. I have 
seen its fellow, but, seeing how hard styles died, it seems 
more than likely it exists, and others too. Its proportions are quite 
different to any other type. It is much more nearly cylindrical 
than any other type, the lid is a little bolder and completely altered 
in character, by the addition, not of a knop, which was a well- 
known decoration, but of a raised “‘button,”’ about the size of a 
penny; it is in perfect keeping with the lid lines, and greatly 
enlivens the rather flabby Muffin lid. Then the base is far more 
skirted than the Muffin, it is like the well-known “Beefeater” type. 
This no doubt gives it a greater stability, but, as the base is flush, 
how difficult to wash out the last remnants! The handle is almost 
exactly like my last example—small and high—but with a unique 
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difference from all other flagons of the 
century excepting the Bun lid. All the 
other types’ handles are in the shape of a 
question mark. Why the unique situation ? 
I think almost certainly, as there are signs 
of re-attachment carried out long ago, it 
originally had the curly bit, and is the 
exception which strengthens the rule. The 
handle bears the initials C., T.F., IB. 
Perhaps for ““Churchwardens, Tom Farmer 
and John Blunt.” This piece, which I date 
at c. 1655, is marked on the base C.N., 
Cott. O.P. 5809. The thumbpiece is pierced 
heart shaped, as the Muffin lids. 

On the right is the first piece of distinc- 
tion I ever found. The weather was very 
frosty and snow lay frozen. My car was 
out of action. I dared not subject my find 
to the crowded bus. So I gingerly crept 
the five miles home from Norwich. It is 
an exceedingly rare and handsome type, in 
perfect condition. I only know one other 
complete specimen, which is in a Norfolk 
church. The lid bears the first set c* “hall- 
marks” attributed to Robert Marten, Cott. 
O.P. 2092. As the touch on the handle is 
of a bird, and the remainder of the detail 
indistinct, and the one in the church was 
stated to be by Robert Marten, I naturally 
assumed this was too. However, Mr. 
Minchin found another, alas, without thumbpiece or lid and there- 
fore without “‘hall-marks.”” The touch was undoubtedly that of John 
Emes, and his flagon shows the date ’86, Cott. O.P. 1567, and I found 
by cleaning my touch a little more that it bore the initials LE., 
therefore by Emes, not Marten. His and mine are both distinctively 
fine—hammered all over the drum, which is a most attractive 
feature. But I am certain that mine would be the ’75 mark, Cott. 
O.P. 1566, for the top of the head of my bird adjoins the I. In 
Salisbury museum, too, there is a specimen, also without lid and 
thumbpiece, and is very considerably larger than the other three. 
The touch undoubtedly shows ILE. I have now been able to see 
the Norfolk church one—and have been unable to tell whether the 
much-worn touch is either Emes or Marten; it is barely distinguish- 
able as a bird at all, and the dates and initials are invisible. The 
“‘hall-marks” are like mine, the first set attributed by Cotterell] to 
Robert Marten. It would seem reasonable to assume that this 
Flagon also is by John Emes. So it appears that this type is a 
speciality of Emes, to whom I give my thanks! It has made me 
wonder if all the pieces with the first set of ‘‘hall-marks”’ attributed 
to Robert Marten (those with the initials S.A.) have all been so 


Fig. Il. 





Fig. III. 
on left, 94 ins. to lip. 


Pewter: Dishes, c. 1660-1690; Flagons, c. 1703 and c. 1710. 





Examples of pewter of the second half of the XVIIth century. The 
small Communion Cup, c. 1780. 


Flagon on left, 9 ins. to lip. 


attributed to him on the evidence of a rather worn bird. May 
I suggest that anyone possessing a piece with those “‘hall-marks”’ 
should carefully inspect the touch to determine exactly what is to 
be seen there? I should be very interested to know. Reverting 
to the detail of this piece—note the first appearance ‘of bordered 
fillets. See also the bold volute thumbpiece, the crowned lid, and 
the shield handle finial. In view of the other examples made 
apparently after 1686, and this one, with the 1675 touch, it had 
best be dated c. 1685. 

In the centre is another wee Communion Cup. There are no 
pretensions whatever that it is contemporary, but is shown here 
for comparison with the last illustration. It has an indistinct mark, 
and I presume it to be Scottish or Irish of c. 1780. The base is 
hollow, and the height is 2} ins. Its style is not quite like any 
other I have seen, in the full size. The latter have no appeal for 
me at all, save the mid-XVIIth century shapes, which are of course 
extremely rare. 

The dish on the left of Fig. II is of Rosewater type, that is, it 
has a bumpy bottom—not a small bump as in Fig. I, but a large 
bump, growing out of the soft curve of the wide bouge. This is 
in superb condition. It has two owners’ 
(or churchwardens’) initials on the narrow 
rim. This may be an alms dish—the 
narrow rim is stronger than a broader one, 
by no means a conclusive argument. The 
touch is of some birds and is unrecorded. 
This is c. 1680. 

The dish on the right is decorated not 
by triple reeding, but by three deep plain 
grooves. It is in magnificent condition, and 
belongs to my father-in-law, in whose family 
it has been since original purchase. Let me 
hasten to add that I made my proposal for 
marriage for other reasons. The touch is 
of G. Smith, Cott. O.P. 4347, and is c. 1685. 

In the centre is a fine wriggled broad 
rim paten, the diameter of which is 9} ins. 
and the rim 1 }i ins. The inscription reads 
“Honour is the Reward of Virtue 1671,” 
repeated in Latin in the well. The touch 
is No. 17 on the London touch plate, Cott. 
O.P. 5683. 

The flagon on the left of Fig. III is a 
fine and rare type. The proportions are 
rather grotesque, with the massive drum 
and amply curved handle (how difficult to 
control the flagon!) and the caricature 
volute thumbpiece. The lid, too, is exces- 
sively flat, even flatter than the lids of 
tankards of 1650. There are four “‘hall- 
marks,” struck at hazard, not in a line, on 
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Fig. IV. Pewter: “York” Flagons, c. 1700-1750. Flagon on left, 9} ins. to lip. 


the lid, and alsoon the drum. They are too indistinct with wear 
and oxide to distinguish except that they are two pairs, all in 
diamonds. The touch, inside the base, is of a Fox, with B.L. 
The date is c. 1703. Let it be noted that all the flagons’ bases 
mentioned so far are flush with the table, excepting only the Bun 
lids, or 16i0 type. 

The flagon on the right is the type usually called Scottish, 
though this is an early English one, being of c. 1710. There are 
several English-made ones in private hands, and in churches. There 
is a field for research open to find just where this type originated, 
which pewterers made them, and for how long English-made ones 
were taken to Scotland, before they were adopted exclusively ; for 
the style reigned supreme for almost 100 years there. In England 
they were soon supplanted by other styles which, with two excep- 
tions, have no appeal for me. The beaded touch is almost 
completely indistinguishable apart from E.O. There are some 
almost invisible “‘hall-marks’’ on the drum, and a crowned X. 

The dish on the left is considerably earlier, being a good broad- 
rimmed specimen of c. 1660, the touch and “‘hall-marks’’ being 
those of Cott. O.P. 5741, No. 11 on the London touch plate. 

The other dish in Fig. III is a finely reeded fairly broad-rimmed 
example by John Cave, Cott.O.P.857. I believe John Cave, junior, 
Cott. O.P. 858, who was presumably a nephew of senior, took over 
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the use of senior’s touches and “‘hal!-marks,” 
for I have a plain rim piate, of c. 1730-1740, 
with these “‘hall-marks” on the front of the 
rim, and the touch on the back. This would 
be a very late date for so placing the “‘hall- 
marks,”’ but it would be more surprising if 
this plate were made prior to c. 1690. 

The small Paten in the centre bears the 
touch of Cott. O.P. 5435 B. It is extremely 
shallow, the well being only } in. deep. 
This type of Paten often was made to fit 
over the Chalice, and had a steadying 
groove cut to fit the lip. This one is plain. 

Fig. IV shows the two types which are 
the exception to my lack of enthusiasm over 
XVIIIth century flagons. Both are known 
as ““York”’ flagons, owing to their prevalence 
in that district. 

The “Straight Sided York” on the left 
is a typical example, the domed lid bearing 
serrations at the front; the thumbpiece, a 
tightly rolled ram’s horn; the slim handle, 
with flattened terminal, and the straight 
sided tapering drum, with bands and fillets 
at the bottom. The mark is very similar 
to Cott. O.P. 6002, I W, but is more con- 
densed laterally than is shown there. The 
date is c. 1705. This type is very rare. 

On the right is a fine Flagon—no doubt 
this time, for on its body is engraved (sic) 
“Bought at the Expence of the Parish of St. Saviours and St. 
Andrews—-Richd. Cuzons & Robt. Cundell Church Wardens 1750.” 
This is a grand example of the type usually named “York.” The 
characteristic is the acorn-in-cup like appearance, and the knop 
on the lid sometimes carries the idea into reality. The enormous 
handle is in keeping with the date, and the long spout is typical 
of the later ones. The lid, too, has no serrations. Again, the 
presence of several well-placed fillets shows it not to be amongst 
the earliest of the type to be made. The thumbpiece, though, 
retains the early rolled ram’s horn, and the finial can be seen to 
be pleasantly contrived. Although called “‘York’’ Flagons, some 
at least were undoubtedly made in Wigan. This piece might be 
by John Harrison of York, Cott. O.P. 2162, using his initialled 
“thall-mark” as the touch. He was alive in 1746. Or it might be 
by John Hardman of Wigan, Cott O.P. 2136, who, however, was 
dead by 1743, whose first “‘hall-mark”’ the touci exactly resembles. 
It is 12} ins. extreme height. 

The little flagon in the centre is also typical in shape, though 
not in size, being merely 84 ins. overall. This is much earlier than 
the previously described Flagon—note how the drum is completely 
free cf bands, mouldings and fillets. See also the squat spout, and 
again, the light, wide and free handle. This little fellow is un- 
marked, and is c. 1725. 


Erratum—“‘Apollo,’’ January, 1950, p. 22, 4th and 3rd lines from bottom of 1st column, omit ‘‘confirmed...... and was."’ 
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COLLECTORS’ PROBLEMS 


Enquiries must contain the fullest information and be 
accompanied, when possible, by a drawing or photograph. 


BIRMINGHAM CLOCK 


H.L.B-J. (I. of W.). The submission of the three last letters 
only, makes it extremely difficult to trace. The clock may be by 
one George Monkes. The best means of tracing it would be 
through old trade directories in the Birmingham Library. The 
fact that the longcase clock has a painted dial implies that it is not 
of first quality. 


JAPANESE SWORD BY TADAYOSHI 

H.L.B-J. (I. of W.). The sword signature reads, “‘Hizen no 
kuni Tadayoshi,” i.e., Tadayoshi of Hizen province. The first 
Tadayoshi flourished at the beginning of the XVIIth century, but 
successive swordsmiths using the same name were at work in Hizen 
continuously down to at least 1887, when the ninth holder of the 
name died. Without seeing the blade it is not possible to say 
which Tadayoshi may have been its maker, but from the appearance 
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of the rubbing it is considered to be a XIXth century example. 
Forgeries of signatures are only frequent in the case of the 
most celebrated old smiths, Masamune, Kanemitsu, Kunimune, 
Muramasa, etc. 


JAPANESE VASES 


R.A.B. (Dublin). The marks on your pair of vases do not 
appear to be authentic Japanese script. It seems very possible 
that they are Satsuma, and of XIXth century date. The marks 
which you copy are most likely to be the signature of a painter or 
gilder. 
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COUNTY CERAMIC CIRCLES 


Ceramic enthusiasts resident in Leicestershire who may wish 
to share their enthusiasm and experience with others are invited 
to write to the Editor, ApoLLo, Mundesley-on-Sea, Norwich, 
with a view to the formation of a Ceramic Circle for Leicester. 
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SEALED BOTTLES. By Sheelah Ruggles- 
Brise. 175 pp. + frontispiece and 4 plates, and 
100 drawings by Barbara Ashby. (Country 


Life Ltd.) 30s. net. 


HIS is a book full of fascinating matter, 
interesting alike to the herald, the geneal- 
ogist and the student of English glass. 


Lady Ruggles-Brise opens with a general 
introductory chapter, followed by sections on 
“The Gentlemen’s or Private Bottles” and 
“The Tavern Bottles.’"’ The two subsequent 
chapters deal with Private and Museum Col- 
lections, and are followed by lists—of Dated 
Bottles and Seals, of Crests and Coats-of-Arms, 
of bottles bearing dates only, of dates for which 
seals or bottles are known to exist, and a Main 
List which is the kernel of the book and implies 
prodigious labour. A section devoted to illus- 
trations of dated seals is followed by a most 
interesting chapter on bottle-seals found on the 
sites of Jamestown and Williamsburg in 
Virginia. 


Sealed bottles do not form an entirely homo- 
geneous subject, and the differentiating factors 
are the motives for which a seal was put on a 
bottle and the use for which the bottle was 
intended. In the XVIIth century a bottle 
was used to draw off wine from the cask and 
convey it elsewhere, either for immediate con- 
sumption (in which case it might also do duty 
as a decanter) or for temporary storage. In the 
first case the bottle would bear the seal of the 
tavern, as an identification of returnable pro- 
perty ; in the second, the arms of the owner, 
partly for identification and partly for pride. 
This situation was changed with the intro- 
duction of binning and the use of the tight 
cork (and the writer claims convincingly to 
have taken the history of the cork-screw back 
to 1686): the bottle now becomes a vessel of 
storage, with immediate consequences for its 
shape. From the more or less globular body 
of the XVIIth century which, if binned, had 
to be binned neck-down (Lady Ruggles-Brise 
surprisingly does not cite the late J. M. Bacon’s 
observation that some old _ cellars have 
holes for this purpose), evolved the straight- 
sided bottle, squat in the middle of the XVIIIth 
century but quite recognizable as the modern 
wine-bottle by about 1770. The seal on a bottle 
destined to lie long years in a cellar seems to 
take on a character more reticent than that on 
a bottle designed for more frequent appearance. 
It is a criticism of the book that such main lines 
of development are not more incisively drawn. 


It is also to be regretted that, having laboured 
so well, Lady Ruggles-Brise has not reaped the 
final fruit of her researches in the field of glass- 
history. This would have been so to order all 
the facts she has brought together as to throw 
precise light on the development of the bottle 
itself within her period, as was so admirably 
done by E. T. Leeds for the XVIIth century 
Oxford tavern-bottles. An extended typology 
of this sort would have been a service not only 
to glass-studies but to archaeology in general. 
As it is, the bottles illustrated on, e.g., Plate 3 
are arranged in no clear sequence and tend to 
be repetitive. 

These are perhaps ungrateful criticisms of a 
book which is scholarly in approach, meticulous 
in detail, and a laudable garner of interesting 
material, the harvest of devoted research. 


R.J.C. 





Oak Cupboard with 
doors pierced for venti- 
lation. Circa 1520. 
From Sir William 
Burrell’s Collection. 





ENGLISH FURNI- 
TURE ILLUS- 
TRATED. By Oliver 
Brackett. Revised and 
edited by H. Clifford 
Smith. Benn. 84s. 


The Encyclopaedia of 
English Furniture, by 
the late Oliver Brackett 
(published in 1927), 
which has long been out 
of print, is well worth 
reprinting. Oliver 
Brackett had a wide 
experience as assistant 
keeper (1924-1929) and 
keeper (1929-1935) of 
the collection of English 
furniture in the Depart- 
ment of Woodwork in 
the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. As a writer, 
he was able to sum- 
marise the history of 
English furniture in a 
few pages, which is an 
informed and lively 
record in miniature of 
the subject. The aim 
of the Encyclopaedia of 
English Furniture (like 
Schmitz’s comprehensive work, the Encyclo- 
paedia of Furniture) was to provide, with a 
concise introduction, a great number of illus- 
trations on a satisfying scale. 

Some additions have been made to the text 
by the editor, for in 1927 Thomas Chippendale 
was still a name to conjure with, and the 
inheritor of a disproportionate share of repu- 
tation. Oliver Brackett had published in 1924 
a study of Chippendale’s life and work; and 
his opinion was that for the most part Chip- 
pendale’s contemporaries and predecessors 
“remain shadowy personalities.’ But other 
makers have emerged from the shadows, among 
them William Vile and John Cobb, Royal 
cabinet-makers and upholsterers to George III, 
whose work was first noted in the Dictionary 
of English Furniture (1924-1927) ; and the fine 
bureau cabinet made for Queen Charlotte in 
1762 assigned to William Vile on the evidence 
of the Royal tradesmen’s accounts. Mr. 
Clifford Smith has added their names in a 
note at the end of the section on the XVIIIth 
century. Also it was necessary for the editor 
to correct Oliver Brackett’s statement that 
there was no direct evidence that Daniel Marot 
(the brilliant French artist and designer, who 
took service under William of Orange) visited 
England in William III’s reign. Daniel Marot 
came to England in 1694, and his two elder 
children were baptised in London in 1695 and 
1696. Though he returned to Amsterdam in 
1697, there is record of his second visit to 
this country in 1698. This stay in England 
accounts for the very definite Marotesque 
influence which can be detected in some furni- 
ture and decoration of this reign. 

The illustrations, both in the original work 
and this reprint, include a number of objects 
not usually classed as “‘furniture,”’ such as a 
mace or sword stand, poor boxes belonging to 
city companies, and a door lock, but these are 
valuable as examples of style. More than sixty 
new illustrations have been added, which 
include some of important pieces which have 
been added to the Royal Collection ; and the 
massive furniture made for the Treasury in 
1740 by an unrecorded maker, Robert Sapp; 
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‘“‘upholsterer. “i Some new and _ attractive 
“conversation pieces’ and contemporary paint- 
ings showing furniture have been added by 
the editor, and it should be noted that the 
XVIIIth century interiors are sparsely fur- 
nished and sometimes include furniture of an 
earlier date, as in the portrait of Streynsham 
Master and his wife, of Croston Court. The 
furniture of the Regency period (which was 
by-passed in earlier histories of furniture) is 
well illustrated, and the editor’s special con- 
tribution to this reprint is a detailed description 
of the objects and paintings illustrated, arranged 
as a catalogue which forms a valuable supple- 
ment to the short captions printed under each 
piece. The two late Elizabethan stands in 
two stages for the display of plate and for the 
service of the table, described as “buffets,” 
are in fact court-cupboards and the awkward 
term “buffets” is now discarded. 
M. JouRDAIN. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
SILVER. By Peter Wilding. Arts and Tech- 
nics Ltd. tos. 6d. 

We have had books on English silver in all 
sizes, but Mr. Wilding is the first person to 
attempt to deal with the subject in a picture 
book of sixty pages with seventy illustrations. 
A work on such a scale cannot be profound, 
but it is quite possible to combine brevity 
with dullness. Fortunately Mr. Wilding’s 
treatment of the introduction has all the snap 
necessary for retaining the reader’s attention, 
coupled with the courage to say exactly what 
he thinks. In the earlier chapters there are a 
number of statements open to correction, but 
the freshness of his outlook is seen at its best 
whilst he is dealing with the work of the 
XVIIIth and early XIXth century. His 
analyses of the artistic currents and develop- 
ments are very acute though we may feel that 
he is antedating when he states that Rococo 
was affecting English silver in 1730 and Adam 
in 1760. We disagree when he says that “‘the 
Adam style, throughout the years of its dom- 
inance, showed little development” for there 
is for most people little difficulty in picking 














out the products of the 1790’s. His summing 
up of the good qualities and the defects of the 
Regency style is admirable. 

The illustrations are mainly drawn from 
pieces in public possession and are fairly well 
reproduced. The selection of subjects is on 
the whole satisfactory, though some highly 
characteristic types have got overlooked. 
Surely a wine cistern, a monteith, and a pear- 
shaped teapot or kettle should have been 
included. co. 


FLORENTINE ART UNDER FIRE. By 
Frederick Hartt. (Princeton University Press.) 
Oxford University Press. 36s. net. 

As a young American Lieutenant, Mr. Hartt 
held the post of Monuments and Fine Arts 
Officer for Tuscany at the time when the Allied 
armies were advancing up to and across the 
Arno. It was a position of great responsibility, 
and the knowledge, attention to detail and en- 
thusiasm that Mr. Hartt brought to it are 
apparent in these pages. He has put on record 
what was achieved in the way of salvage and 
repair, after bombardment, demolition and 
other hazards of warfare had done their worst. 
This is the most important part of his book. 
It is of particular interest to learn how first-aid 
measures were devised for such casualties as the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, set alight by Allied 
artillery, and the Fra Angelico Triptych at 
Cortona, walled up and in danger of total 
destruction by damp. The scope of the repair 
projects that were initiated under military 
government makes impressive reading. 

Mr. Hartt pays tribute to the assistance he 
received from saldiers of all ranks, including 
his specialist colleagues, and has much to say, 
and rightly so, about the undaunted qualities 
of the Italian officials with whom he worked 
in the closest daily co-operation. He attributes 
to the Germans, however, no motives other 
than the desire to loot and destroy. Whatever 
may be said against such unjustifiable military 
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decisions as the demolition of large tracts of 
mediaeval Florence at either end of the Ponte 
Vecchio (a vain attempt to deny a passage to 
the Allied forces while preserving the bridge 
itself), this attitude is not strictly objective at 
least in respect of the Kunstschutz, the German 
counterpart of the Monuments and Fine Arts 
organisation. 

The Kunstschutz was not a_ particularly 
efficient body ; it operated behind a retreating 
army and among a hostile civilian population. 
Its main concern seems to have been to remove 
works of art from imminent danger in a battle 
zone, a project in which it co-operated effect- 
ively with the Vatican during an earlier phase 
of the campaign. Florentine paintings and 
sculpture were scattered in no less than thirty- 
seven deposits in the countryside, many of them 
likely centres of resistance. The Kunstschutz 
was responsible for removing about 700 items, 
mostly from buildings that had already been 
under shell-fire, and transporting them to 
strongholds in the Alto Adige. For this “‘theft”’ 
Mr. Hartt describes Colonel Langsdorff, head 
of the Kunstschutz, as ‘“‘the executor of the 
greatest single art-looting operation in recorded 
history.’ This interpretation of the facts pro- 
vides Mr. Hartt’s book with a villain and leads 
up to the climax of a “happy ending” with the 
recovered booty returning home under the 
banner of the Stars and Stripes. It also intro- 
duces an element of fiction, since Mr. Hartt’s 
assumption that these works of art were destined 
for the projected Fuehrermuseum at Linz is 
contrary to all that has become known since 
the war as to Hitler’s methods as a collector. 
Unlike Napoleon, there is no evidence that he 
ever countenanced the deliberate pillage of 
public collections. 

In an appendix, Mr. Hartt provides lists of 
intact and damaged monuments, indicating the 
progress of repair work up to the summer of 
1945. Most of this information has been made 
available in England through the publications 
of His Majesty’s Stationery Office. Recent 
visitors to Tuscany will appreciate how well 
that progress has been maintained. 

HUMPHREY BROOKE. 


THE SEQUENCE OF ENGLISH MEDI- 
EVAL ART. By Walter Oakeshott. With 
87 half-tone illustrations, including 16 in 
colour. Faber and Faber. 35s. 

Mr. Oakeshott has followed up his earlier 
book on The Artists of the Winchester Bible 
with a more ambitious work, where he outlines 
the development of English book-illumination 
from its Anglo-Saxon beginnings to its late 
Gothic accomplishment. (Lindisfarne Gospel, 
Chichester Roundel, Hours of Elizabeth the 
Queene, etc.) Sculpture and architecture are 
hardly referred to in this Sequence of English 
Medieval Art, but it is surprising to witness 
how the evolution of the medieval spirit in the 
visual arts from the early formalized and half- 
barbaric symbolism through Romanesque stat- 
uary to Gothic sweetness and melody can be 
demonstrated merely from a number of superb 
examples of book-illumination. 

The thesis of the book is that there existed 
for the medieval artist a world of universally 
known symbols like the heifer of St. Luke or 
the lion of St. Mark or the halo of Saints, and 
that this gave to the master craftsmen a grand 
opportunity of working with flexible but formal- 
ized patterns which were not very suggestive 
of living forms. The XIVth century saw a 
new tension between the naturalism of the 
Renaissance and the “‘otherworldly formalism”’ 
of the Middle Ages. Henceforth natural appear- 
ances will prevail over mystic formulas. While 

“grace, simplicity and faith" characterize the 

work of the medieval artist, there came with 

the Renaissance an “awareness of the body 
as something beautiful and a responsiveness to 
human feelings.” 

Mr. Oakeshott is equally enlightening on 
the production side of illuminated books, which 
in the Anglo-Saxon and Romanesque period 
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were written by clerics, even by those who 
held high positions in the Church like Bishop 
Eadfrith of Lindisfarne. Sometimes a clever 
scribe of one monastery would combine with 
a skilled illuminator from another. Emphasis 
shifts in the XIVth century from monastic to 
secular patrons. Moreover, the trade became 
organized in guilds, often attached to Univer- 
sities which divided the work in writing, bind- 
ing and illuminating. Missals and Books of 
Hours were “mass produced” in the XVth 
century, which accounts for the quick decline 
that followed. Lovers of fine books and con- 
noisseurs had to turn to Italy, France and 
Flanders where the best work of the century 
was produced. F.M.G. 
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' . an admirable introduction 
to a complex and confusing subject. 
The illustrations are intelligently 
chosen... 
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SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


BY BRICOLEUR 


WING to the Easter holidays there are fewer sales to report. 

An important sale of silver took place at Christie’s at the end 

of March, and some extremely rare furniture was sold at 
Sotheby’s on March 17th. In all fields the prices for pieces of 
fine quality, providing that the market for them is not limited by 
the difficulty of size, remain remarkatly high. 


PICTURES. At Christie’s sale on March 17th a picture 
attributed to Rubens—“The Roman Charity”—made 520 gns. 
This had been in the collection of the Earl of Hardwicke. Two 
pairs of Canaletto school paintings, all views of Venice, made 200 
gns. each pair in two other March sales. Murillo’s work, once so 


A Presentation 
Silver Vase of 
1804, sold at 
Christie’s on 
March 2gth, 
1950, for £88. 





highly esteemed, has now few supporters. A well-documented 
canvas, of the Immaculate Conception, brought only £30. A 
J. E. Liotard pastel portrait of a young man, signed and dated 1774, 
24 in. by 19} in., made a good price—320 gns. 

With the British school pictures was an important de Wint 
drawing, ““On the Severn near Bridgnorth,” 20} in. by 34} in., 
which had been exhibited at the Art Treasures Exhibition in 
Manchester in 1878. This made 250 gns. A Sartorius sporting 
picture, of “White William’ held by a groom, made 42 gns., and a 
study of a racehorse by Sir A. J. Munnings, P.P.R.A., 20 gns. A 
very small panel, 6 in. by 4 in., by Mr. Spencelayh, ‘“The Smash,” 
made no less than 200 gns. A Romney portrait of the third Duke 
of Richmond, K.G., painted against a landscape background, 90 





gns. Two drawings by Sir Russell Flint, R.A., made good prices : 
“Sun, Sand and Gossip,”’ 19 in. by 26 in., 130 gns. ; and “‘Figures 
on the Sands,” same size, 115 gns. Two other Russell Flint 
drawings, ‘““A Grey Dawn near Chichester’ and ‘“‘The Bathers, 
Shandon,” 65 gns. each. Some coloured engravings after S. 
Freudenberger also sold well : “Les Chanteuses du mois du May,” 
95 gns. ; and “‘Balanceuses” and “‘Le Bon Pere,’”’ 160 gns. the two. 
A set of six engravings after H. Alken of a steeplechase, by C. 
Bentley, made 4o gns. 

Some old master engravings were sold at Sotheby’s on March 
15th. Two by Diirer, The Nativity and ‘““The Knight, Death and 
the Devil,”” made £400 and £175 respectively. ‘“The Poet Virgil 
suspended in a Basket’’ by Lucas van Leyden made £130, and a 
Goya, ‘Los Caprichos,” in portfolio, one volume, £230. Another, 
by Rembrandt, “Abraham entertaining the Angels,” £38, and a 
Tiepolo, “‘Vari Capricci,” the set of ten plates and title, £34. Some 
sporting prints included one volume of Orme’s collection of British 
Field Sports, which made £300. Some framed sporting prints 
included Pollard’s ‘Elephant and Castle on the Brighton Road” 
by T. Fielding, coloured aquatint, £40; H. Alken, Junr., “Fox 
Hunting,” by C. Hunt—four coloured aquatints—£38 ; and Wolsten- 
holme’s ‘Fox Hunting,”’ by R. G. Reeve, also a set of four coloured 
aquatints, £28. Prints sold on the following day included a very 
extensive collection of Bartolozzi’s work, in nine folio volumes, in 
colours, at 100 guineas. A rare volume of Casteel’s coloured 
engravings of birds in gardens and landscapes, dated 1726, £24; 
a volume of Chinese water-colours on rice-paper, a set of twelve, 


£24; and sixteen coloured engravings of bird s, £3. Morland 
coloured prints included ‘“The Shepherd’s Boy,” £2 tos. ; “Stable 
Amusement,” £1; “The Sportsman’s Return,” £2 10S. ; “Boys 


and Pigs’ and “Girls and Calves,”” £1 10s. ; and ‘“‘Dogs’’ and ““The 
Cottage Sty,” £1 10s. Six coloured aquatints of Canada, by J. W. 
Edy after G. B. Fisher, made £65, and the set of thirteen Wheatley 
“Cries of London,” £300. 

On March 2gth a Sickert painting, ‘‘Landing from the Boat,” 
signed, 19} in. by 29} in., made £80. This had been exhibited at 
the Leicester Galleries in 1940, and illustrated in the catalogue. 
A Sickert drawing, “View of the Piazzetta, St. Mark’s,”’ in black 
chalk and water-colour, made £62; and a painting, “View of 
Chelsea Hospital, seen across the Gardens,” £60. 

Pictures sold by Robinson and Foster included a van der Velde 
panel, “Shipping in a Calm,” at £52 10s.; and a Wouverman 
unframed panel, ‘““The Hawking Party,” £33 12s. The latter is 
mentioned in Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, Vol I. In the same sale 
a scrapbook containing views of Paris, with two others of costume 
prints, etc., made £57 18s. There must be many dusty scrapbooks, 
lying in library corners, the value of which would surprise the 
owners if sent for sale. Some modern pictures sold at Phillips, 
Son and Neale included a Paul Nash, ‘Rural Scene with a Pond,” 
40 in. by 35 in., which made £350 ; another, a snowscape by the 
same artist, £60; and a Duncan Grant, “The Downs near Wil- 
mington,” £40. 

Some important pictures were sold by Knight, Frank and Rutley 
at a country sale at Wyphurst, Cranleigh, Surrey. The collection 
included five George Morlands. All of these were signed, and 
dated between 1770 and 1792. ‘“‘The Deserter’s Farewell,”’ from 
Sir Walter Gilbey’s collection, made £399 ; a stable exterior with 
figures, £441 ; a wintry scene, £357 ; a stable interior, £430 Ios. ; 
and the exterior of a shack, with a group of figures, £357. A pair 
of James Ward pictures made £125. 


SILVER. At Christie’s sale on March 2gth forty circular 
dinner plates, sent for sale by the Hon. Mrs. Richard Westenra, 
all but four dating between 1744 and 1777, 735 0z. 12 dwt., made 
£340. A large silver-gilt dessert service, by William Chawner, 
1824, 159 0z. 10 dwt. (with knives), made £135. A pair of Irish 
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four-light candelabra, 17} in. high, by George Hill of Dublin, 1765, 
170 0z. 10 dwt., made £155, and six small sauce tureens and covers, 


by Thomas Heming, 1771 and 1777, 261 0z., £130. A plain two- 
handled tray, 24 in. wide, by Thomas Robins, 1810, 202 oz. 4 dwt., 
£185. Three Queen Anne castors, maker’s mark C.L., 1708, 21 02. 
13 dwt., £44. A pair of rectangular tea-caddies, with lined panels 
with Chinese characters, maker’s mark I.S., 1768, 24 oz. 12 dwt., 
£68. A pair of very heavy Victorian five-light candelabra, 369 oz. 
15 dwt., made £220. 

The presentation silver vase, which we illustrate, was made by 
Digby Scott and Benjamin Smith, and was given to Captain 
Nathaniel Dance for his victory, by a successful bluff, over a 
squadron of French men-o’-war under Admiral Linois, in February, 
1804. The weight was 161 oz. 8 dwt. 


FURNITURE. Some fine sets of XVIIIth century chairs 
were sold at Christie’s during March. Seven Chippendale maho- 
gany dining chairs, with plain shaped splats and with the cresting 


One of a set of 
five Chinese 
Chippendale 

mahogany arm- 
chairs sent by 

Lord Hastings 
to Sotheby’s 

sale of 
March 17th, 
1950. These 
brought £340. 





carved with tassels and drapery, the seats covered in hide, made 
320 gns. Another s#t of eight Chippendale mahogany chairs, 
including two armchairs, with interlaced vase-shaped splats and 
carved with wave ornament, rosettes and foliage, the seats in floral 
damask, 310 gns. A set of ten mahogany chairs of Hepplewhite 
style, two with arms, 125 gns. ; six Chippendale mahogany chairs, 
with pierced splats, 90 gns. A Regency set of six mahogany chairs, 
with panel backs and curved legs, made 58 gns., and another set 
of six Regency chairs, also in mahogany, 50 gns. A Hepplewhite 
mahogany armchair, in the French taste, with an oval back, sold 
with three Regency chairs, made 80 gns. Some Queen Anne 
walnut pieces included three tallboys; one with three short and 
six long drawers, the lower drawer with a recessed sun-ray medallion, 
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42 in. wide, made 95 gns.; another of similar arrangement and 
with the angles carved with fluting, 44 in. wide, 78 gns.; and 
another tallboy, fitted with the same number of drawers and with 
a brushing slide, 42 in. wide, 75 gns. One sofa-table was ina 
comparatively rare material—oak, and crossbanded with satinwood 
and kingwood. This had end-supports, and brought 64 gns. 


An important sale at Sotheby’s on March 17th was unusually 
well attended. This included some of the furniture, sent from 
Hagley Hall by Viscount Cobham, by the mid-XVIIIth century 
cabinet-maker, Thomas Johnson. Of this, the well-known set of 
candlestands, which were illustrated and discussed in the January 
issue of APOLLO by Miss Margaret Jourdain (‘‘Furniture at Hagley 
Hall’’), brought £2,250. One pair was bought for the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and the other pair for the Philadelphia Museum. 
A pair of carved wood girandoles, of fantastic form and carved with 
scrolls and flowers and with the candle branches formed as natural- 
istic tree boughs, 3 ft. 7 in. high, £380; and another pair, one with 
a miller climbing a ladder into a windmill, £600. Other pieces 
from Hagley Hall, also illustrated in the January APOLLO, were 
four Chinese Chippendale chairs, which made £170. Although 
dealers and auctioneers, from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
make free use of Chippendale’s name to describe every kind of 
XVIIIth century mahogany furniture, it is now well known that 
only a fraction of it is likely to have actually originated in Chippen- 
dale’s own workshops. The value of this small set of chairs was 
considerably enhanced, therefore, by the fact, which Miss Jourdain 
pointed out, that the design for the backs of the chairs is given in 
Chippendale’s design book, The Director, published in 1754. An 
English marquetry commode, in the French taste, circa 1760, with 
a bombé front and ormolu mounts, 4 ft. 10 in. wide, brought £700. 
An interesting ‘“‘lot’’ was a small two-flap table, which, although 
of late XVIIIth century construction, had a late XVIIth century 
marquetry top, inlaid on a lignum vitae ground, This piece, 20 
in. wide, brought £30. 

Other rare furniture was sent from Melton Constable, Norfolk, 
by Lord Hastings. A very fine pair of Queen Anne carved w 
and gilt candlestands, very similar to a stand made by John Pelletier 
for Hampton Court Palace, brought £120. These were 5 ft. g in. 
high, and would thus be extremely difficult to use in anything less 
than a state room. A set of five Chinese Chippendale mahogany 
armchairs with railed backs, one of which we illustrate, made £340 ; 
and a set of six single mahogany chairs, of similar type, £290. A 
pair of mahogany card tables, also in the Chinese taste, £140 ; and 
a Chippendale mahogany tallboy, of good colour, 6 ft. 9 in. high, 
£85. One of the most interesting pieces was a James I walnut 
table, which had the peculiarity of possessing its original square 
inlaid marble top. There must be only very few of these marble- 
topped tables left, although that they were popular in the XVIth 
century is shown by contemporary inventories—notably in the Earl 
of Leicester’s Inventory of 1588, which lists ‘‘a square table layd 
in wth marble stone standing uppon a frame broke & defaced,” 
and in the Lumley Inventory of 1590. It is assumed, of course, 
that the inlaid marble tops were brought home by travellers to Italy, 
or sent to England as gifts by Italian princes. Other pieces from 
Melton Constable included a pair of Adam pierced steel firegrates, 
with fenders and fireirons, £116 ; two pairs of mid-XVIIIth century 
library chairs, covered in nailed silk damask, £450 ; and a pair of 
George III serpentine commodes in tulipwood throughout—a 
timber rarely used in English cabinet-making excepting as inlay 
and crossbanding—f500. A secretaire chest, en suite with the 
tulipwood commodes, 4 ft. wide, made £60. 

In the sale of March 24th, a mid-XVIIIth century knee-hole 
writing table was given special interest by the existence, in one of 


the drawers, of the original receipt from the cabinet-maker, George 
Hobbs. This read: 
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APOLLO 


London, 27th June, 1764. 

Mr. Field. My sister’s receipt shall be a Discharge from me 
to you when ever you shall please to pay her. 

(Signed) George Hobbs. 

July 13th, 1764. Received of Mr. Field of Campton the sum 
of Ten pounds Eleven shillings and Six pence in full for a Library 
Table bought of my brother Geo. Hobbs and all demands by me. 

(Signed) Ann Hobbs. 
witness William Aspin. 

The value of this piece increased from £10 11s. 6d. in 1764 
to £300 at the recent sale. 

Furniture sold at Phillips, Son and Neale included a Queen 
Anne pollarded walnut secretaire, of the type with a fall-front, 
numerous secret drawers, and four long drawers under. This was 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, and made £80. A set of eight Sheraton style 
mahogany dining chairs, one with arms, with crimson morocco 
seats, made £98 ; and an Italian bureau-bookcase, in walnut banded 
with tortoiseshell, inlaid with ivory figures and animals, 39 in. wide, 
£55. An extremely wide Chippendale breakfront bookcase, with 
six lattice glazed doors, 15 ft. 6 in. wide, £185 ; and a fine Regency 
mahogany breakfront bookcase, with gilt terminals, 8 ft. 2 in. wide, 
£250. At Knight, Frank and Rutley’s a rare George I walnut 
folding-top card table, on carved cabriole legs, 2 ft. 9 in. wide, 
made £300; a Regency figured mahogany dining-table, on three 
pillar supports, extending to 10 ft., £95 ; and a pair of Georgian 
carved gilt console tables, with Prince of Wales supports on the 
bases, 37 in. wide, £54. At Robinson and Foster’s a William and 
Mary walnut tallboy, with five long and six short drawers, 39 in. 
wide, made 100 gns. ; and a Queen Anne walnut bureau, with a 
sloping fall-front and drawers under, 35 in. wide, £48 6s. A 
Venetian glass mirror, with engraved borders, £44 ; and a Regency 
small mahogany davenport, with an ormolu gallery, £79 16s. 


FRENCH FURNITURE. Three pieces had been sent from 
Devonshire to Christie’s for sale during March. A Louis XVI 
mahogany upright secretaire, with the usual arrangement of small 
drawers enclosed by a fall-front and a cupboard under, with ormolu 
mounts, 32 in. wide, made 150 gns. A mahogany commode, of 
similar date and style to the above, with six drawers and a grey 
marble top, 49 in. wide, 80 gns. ; and a marquetry toilet table, of 
Louis XV style, inlaid with mother o’ pearl and various woods, 
28 in. wide, 50 gns. In another sale two Louis XV bergéres sold 
for 32 gns. The bergére chair, as distinguished from other varieties 
of seat furniture, has the space between the arms and the seat filled 
in with material or canework. A large Louis XV giltwood settee, 
6 ft. 10 in. wide, with a gros-point needlework cover, 38 gns. ; and 
a Louis XV smail black lacquer table, decorated with Chinese 
figures and landscapes, 16} in. wide, 40 gns. 

At Sotheby’s, on March 17th, a pair of Regence giltwood stools, 
on X-shaped legs, made £300. These had had the original seats, 
which, in French stools of this type, was a panel of velvet slung 
between the supports, replaced by later seats of English fashion. 
A Louis XVI bureau plat, signed Evald, an ébéniste of German 
extraction who was received Master in Paris in 1765, 5 ft. 3 in. wide, 
£250. A small Louis XV-XVI transitional commode, by de Loose, 
with finely chiselled ormolu mounts, 3 ft. 8 in. wide, £340. An 
attractive Louis XVI upright writing desk, or secretaire ad abattant 
to use its French term, inlaid with a diamond pattern parquetry, 
£170. A Louis XVI fauteuil, covered in striped watered silk, 
and with the frame crisply carved, £42. 

At Knight, Frank and Rutley’s a Louis XVI rosewood kidney- 
shaped writing table, 3 ft. 10 in. wide, made £115 ; a Louis XV 
parquetry occasional table, £44; a Louis XV writing table, with a 
shaped top and ormolu gallery, 27 in. wide, £78; and a French 
marquetry commode, stamped Sormani, Paris, in Louis XV style, 
£80. At Phillips, Son and Neale a Louis XV style kingwood 
writing table, with a leather-lined top and eight shaped supports, 
4 ft. 3 in. wide, £95 ; and a French rosewood table cabinet, with 
panels of amboyna wood and Sévres plaques, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, £50. 


TAPESTRIES. Five panels were offered at Sotheby’s on 
March 17th. A Beauvais panel, circa 1700, with a scene from the 
Italian Comedy, of comparatively useful size, 11 ft. 2 in. high by 
6 ft. 10 in. wide, £230. A late XVIIth century armorial panel, 
of extremely attractive colouring, 8 ft. 7 in. high by g ft. 1 in. wide, 
£420. Two Lambeth panels, one with a scene from the Story 
of Orpheus in which Plato was seated with his three-headed dog, 
Cerberus, beside him, £38 together. A set of three panels of 
Soho tapestry, from the Indo-Chinese series, very like the famous 
Elihu Yale panel which once belonged to the founder of the American 
university, £720. These were about 1715 in date. The oppor- 
tunities which exist at present for those who have a liking for fine 
tapestry, and who are among the few who can find room to hang 
really large panels, was shown by the fate of the fifth tapestry. 
This was a superb Gobelins, circa 1668, woven with ‘‘Water” from 
a set of the elements. The centre figure was, of course, Neptune, 
seated on a chariot drawn by two seahorses. Beside him sat a 
woman holding a shield, woven with the French Royal monogram, 
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to which she was evidently trying to attract the attention of the 
Sea God. Leaping from their path was an amazing variety of fish, 
from a whale to a prawn, and the wide border was woven with 
thousands of sea shells. This measured no less than 17 ft. 5 in. 
wide by 11 ft. 6 in. high, and was “passed” without a bid being 
made. 


RUGS. The value of Oriental rugs and carpets has shown 
marked signs of improvement during the past few months. One 
of the best carpets which has come on the market within recent 
time was sold at Christie's on March 23rd for 800 gns. This was 
a silk Kashan, 17 ft. 8 in. by 11 ft. 10 in., and was woven with 
flowers and medallions on a blue ground. A Chinese carpet, with 
a pink ground and woven with pheenix and flowers, 14 ft. 8 in. 
by 11 ft. 9 in., 85 gns. A Seneh carpet, which are particularly 
known for the fineness of the knotting, with floral medallions and 
strapwork on a red ground, 13 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in., 130 gns. A Turkbaff 
carpet, with a red ground, 17 ft. 2 in. by 13 ft. 8 in., 190 gns.; a 
Tabriz carpet, also with a red ground and with the usual decoration 
of formal flowers and stems, 19 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 3 in., 180 gns. 
One of the popular wine-coloured Turcoman carpets, which, with 
their warm colouring, seem to suit the British climate more than 
any other, sold for 78 gns. This measured 14 ft. 3 in. by 11 ft. 
6 in. An Aubusson carpet, with a blue and brown ground, ro ft. 
1 in. by 7 ft. 1 in., made 72 gns. A Persian silk rug, 6 ft. 9 in. by 
4 ft. 2 in., made 75 gns., and a pair of Kirman rugs, approx. 6 ft. 
10 in. by 4 ft. 3 in., 70 gns. 


PORCELAIN. A pair of Chinese famille rose figures of cocks, 
enamelled in green, pink, blue and yellow, their tail feathers black, 
on Louis XV ormolu bases, 15} in. high, Ch’ien Lung period, 
made 460 gns. at Christie’s. Another Ch’ien Lung piece, a famille 
rose armorial bowl, enamelled with a coat-of-arms of the Society 
of Freemasons, 114 in. diam., made 58 gns. Some English porce- 
lain table services made high prices; a Minton dinner service, 
modelled with foliage and painted with floral motifs, of about 180 
pieces, 80 gns., a Worcester dessert service, painted with flowers 
within gilt borders, about 30 pieces, 68 gns.; a Derby dinner 
service, painted with foliage and gilt with arabesques, 77 pieces, 
66 gns. An old English tea service, decorated in red with classical 
figures and cupids, some 50 pieces, 78 gns.; and a large dinner 
and dessert service, with blue and gilt borders, some 226 pieces, 
II5 gns. 
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APOLLO 


An extremely rare collector’s piece was sold at Sotheby’s sale 
of porcelain on March 21st. This was a Worcester teapot, 6 in. 
high, decorated by Fidellé Duvivier, and bearing his signature and 
the date 1772. The painting was of two pairs of youthful lovers, 
with trees and foliage. No other decoration by Duvivier on 
Worcester porcelain is recorded. The sale catalogue called atten- 
tion to an important article on Duvivier’s work, by Mr. W. H. 
Tapp, published in APoLLo in December, 1940, and to another, 
by the foremost authority, Mr. W. B. Honey, Some Independent 
Decorators, which was published by APOLLO in February, 1937. 
This documentary rarity was knocked down at no less than £800. 

Spope. Another extremely high bid was one of £360 for a 
Spode tulip stand, with one double-handled cup and six single 
cups all formed as tulips of different colouring. Another tulip 
cup and saucer, marked Spode in gold, with a taperstick holder 
also in the form of a tulip, made £48, and two pairs of tulip cups, 
one pair marked Spode in red, £92. A garniture of three campafia- 
shaped vases, decorated in oriental taste on a stippled green ground 
with large reserve medallions of gilt and orange painting, 5} in. and 
6 in. high, £38. A good Spode pot-pourri basket, brilliantly 
painted with large pink roses on a shaded blue ground, marked in 
red Spode 9573, 6 in. diam., £58. An inkstand, ro in. wide, and 
a pen-tray, 13 in. wide, painted with pink roses and gilt, made £30. 
A pair of spill-vases, also with the red Spode mark, and a trumpet- 
shaped vase on four splayed feet, with pink flowerheads, and the 
latter with flower encrustations, 4 in. and 6} in. high, £48. A pair 
of urns, marked in red 3/895 and a pastille burner, Spode 2610, 
with naturalistic flower sprays, £62. A pair of bottles with stoppers, 
painted with old English flowers on a mazarin-blue ground, Pattern 
No. 1709, 4} in., £18. 

Pieces from other factories included a Chelsea oval dish, moulded 
with four groups of shells and coral and painted with strawberries 
and other fruit, 114 in., red anchor mark, with a pair of silver- 
pattern dishes, of moulded shell form, also red anchor marks, £14 ; 
a Bow basket, decorated with apple-like fruits and with scalloped 
rims and pierced sides, 11} in. £65. A pair of Worcester leaf 
sauceboats, with curled rustic handles, painted with flower sprigs 
and insects, 9} in., £12. A Wall period Worcester oval dish with 
old English flowers on a rich scale-blue ground, 7? in., seal mark, 
£32. The present dislike of blue and white decoration was shown 
by a bid of £14 for seven interesting pieces of old blue and white 
Worcester. A Bow powder-blue octagonal dish, 16 in., with 
simulated Chinese six-character mark, and a pair of octagonal 
plates, made £7. 

The increasing interest in Martin ware is shown by some 
pieces sold by Phillips, Son and Neale. A curious frog jug, with 
green and brown glaze, g} in., £19 ; a model of a fabulous creature, 
with detachable head, 10} in., and a fish jug, £15 ; an owl, forming 
a jar and cover (December, ’1892), Ir in., £18; and a larger owl 
jar (February, 1893), 12 in., £21. 

FABERGE. Some pieces by the Russian goldsmith sold at 
Phillips, Son and Neale on March roth included a 14-ct. convex- 
shaped and engine-turned cigarette case, with contrasting coloured 
bands (workmaster, Henrik Wigstrom), £152. An engine-turned 
and mauve enamelled cigarette case, with diamond thumb-piece 
(same workmaster), £60; a pair of blonde tortoiseshell hat pins, 
mounted in enamelled gold and rose diamonds, £21. 
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COLLECTORS’ PROBLEMS 


Enquiries must contain the fullest information and be accompanied, 
when possible, by a drawing or photograph. 


Sir,—The needlework picture produced in the April edition of 
APOLLO depicts the death of Douglas at the Battle of Langside, 
near Glasgow, on May 13th, 1568, when Mary was defeated by 
her bastard half-brother, James Stewart, Earl of Moray, who af-er- 
wards became Regent of Scotland. Mary fled from the field, 
riding 60 miles before resting on her road to Fotheringay where she 
was beheaded in February, 1587, after being imprisoned for 19 years 
by her cousin Queen Elizabeth. 

The tapestry, with Crookston Castle in the background, shows, 
from left to right, Sir Harold Glendinning, Adam Woodcock, a 
Knight with news from the field of Battle, Abbott Ambrosius, Lady 
Fleming, Lady Catherine Seyton, Mary Queen of Scots, George 
Douglas, Roland Graeme, a monk, Queen Mary’s horse “‘Rosabelle”’ 
and an archer of the Queen’s Guard. 

The piece was probably sewn about 70 years ago. 


I am, Sir, 
The Editor, Yours respectfully, 
APOLLO. Cuas. A. HEPBURN, Capt. 


13th April, 1950. 


CLOCK BY SKIKELTHORPE 

E.J.B.H. (Utica, New York). Your old English bracket clock 
bearing the inscription “‘Skikelthorpe (and) London”’ is probably 
by William Skikelthorpe, believed to be a London maker, and before 
1751 he also made or at least sold watches. Nothing else is known 
of him. Without a sight of the clock it is impossible to date it. 


Glasgow, W.2. 


Skikelthorpe’s work is of comparative merit, of no great note, but 
which does not mean it is not sound work. 


CHINESE PICTURE 

The authors of a comprehensive book on Chinese Painting, now 
in preparation in New York, seek the whereabouts of the painting 
by Ch’ien Hsuian of the Yiian Dynasty entitled “Five gentlemen 
writing poems.’ The picture is believed to have been bought in 
England about thirty years ago and"re-sold some few years later. 





SLEIGH 


J.T. (Monkseaton). The Sleigh with the frame of hard black- 
wood, with ornamentations in gilt and the panel paintings finely 
executed in oils, is most likely to have originated in Russia or possibly 
Poland. The rococo lines of the sleigh have not the grace and con- 
viction which could be expected if the sleigh had been built in the 
mid-XVIIIth century, and it seems more likely to be XIXth century 
in date, in neo-Louis XV style. The painting on the sides appears 
to be of finer quality than is usually found on XIXth century 
cabinet work. 


RUBENS : MADONNA AND CHILD ENTHRONED, WITH 
SAINTS 


Several correspondents have written about the enquiry on the 
above picture reproduced on page 120 of the April issue. It is 
pointed out that there are a number of variations of the picture. 
Mr. H. M. Cramer writes from Javastraat, Den Haag, that it is a 
copy after the famous picture by Rubens in the St. Augustina 
Church in Antwerp. Mr. R. T. Paget writes : 

“I think I am in a position to identify the picture of ‘Virgin 
Surrounded by Saints’ attributed to the Rubens School. This 
picture is, I think, an embellished copy of a picture in my possession. 
My picture is by Erasmus Quellinus (1607-78). Quellinus was a 
friend of Rubens and painted during the 1630’s in Rubens’ studio. 
He succeeded Rubens as the official painter to the Municipality 
of Antwerp. 

“‘As can be seen from the photograph submitted, the groups in 
the two pictures are identical, but they are differently placed in 
the Egyptian picture, and a number of cherubs has been added. 
The title of my picture is ‘The Mystic Marriage of Saint Catherine’ 
and it is painted on copper, 28 in. x 21} in. The picture now in 
Egypt may have been painted by a son of Erasmus Quillenus. He 
had two sons who served as pupils.” 

Another correspondent says that the picture in Cairo is nearest 
to the painting in the Kaiser Friederich Museum, Berlin. The 
references given are Klassiker der Kunst Rubens, pp. 294-295 ; 
Oldenbourg, Klassiker der Kunst Rubens, 4th edition, 1921, page 305, 
and several copies are mentioned in L. v. Puyvelde, Skizzen des 
Peter Paul Rubens (1939), page 91, Nos. 57-58. 





TORQUAY 





A.A. & R.A.C. RECOMMENDED 


TORQUAY 
Abbey Cawn Hotel, Belgrave Crescent 


Winter : 6—8 gns. weekly, reduction for three months. 
Summer Terms: 94—11!4 gns. 


Resident Proprietor: A. P. BROOMER. Telephone : 2791 
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